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—<—_—_ 
THE annual meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries was held as usual on St. George’s 
Day, when the President delivered the 
annual address, and the officers and council 
for the year were elected. 


With the accession of the spring weather, 
the work at Silchester is each year resumed. 
We wish to point out that this most im- 
portant undertaking cannot be effectively 
carried out, except at very considerable cost. 
Funds are needed to enable the society to 
continue the work, which has hitherto been 
so successful, and we venture to invite our 
readers once more to contribute as liberally 
as possible to the work. Subscriptions may 
be paid to Mr. F. G. Hilton- Price, the 
treasurer of the fund, at 17, Collingham 
Gardens, or to W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., 
the assistant-secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, at Burlington House. 


The results of last year’s excavations, so far 
as they could be exhibited in London, were 
on view at the end of April, in the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and we cannot, 
perhaps, do better than borrow the following 
account from the columns of the Zimes - 


“The results of last summer’s labours in 
the excavation of the Roman city of Sil- 
chester—about ten miles to the south-west of 
Reading—may be seen during the present 
week at the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, under whose auspices the work is 
carried on. The committee have been 
systematically engaged with this labour for 
VOL. XXXII. 


six successive seasons, none of which have 
been more fruitful than the last as regards 
both the structural restoration of the city and 
individual finds. About half the area—1oo 
acres—within the walls has been thoroughly 
explored, but it is anticipated that several 
more years’ work will be required before the 
Romano-British city can be regarded as 
completely disclosed. An expenditure of at 
least #500 a year is needed for the work, 
which in some respects is of unequalled 
archeological and historic interest, as nowhere 
else have so many houses, temples, and 
public buildings of the period been dis- 
covered, and no other place has yielded a 
forum or a Christian church; and with some 
justice the committee claim that the explora- 
tion of Silchester is the beginning of the 
history of the civil occupation of Britain by 
the Romans.” 
& & 


“The excavations last year were begun on 
May 7, and continued, with no break except 
for harvest, until the middle of October. 
An area of about 34 acres was examined, 
on which were two insulz (XIII. and XIV.), 
of which Insula XIII. was clearly shown to 
have been occupied by the dyers, who, 
according to previous discoveries, worked in 
this portion of the city. The real interest was 
centred in Insula XIV., which was almost 
entirely covered by the foundations of two 
large and important houses. The western 
house of the two was of the courtyard type, 
but differing from others of the kind in 
having the fourth side, which is usually open 
or nearly closed by a wall, covered by a 
range of large chambers with mosaic floors, 
some of the mosaics being of large size and 
good workmanship, and in such good condi- 
tion that three out of four were taken up and 
properly mounted for future exhibition at the 
Reading Museum. The eastern house also 
disclosed remarkable examples of beautiful 
mosaic pavements and rich panels for the 
walls. Another pavement was interesting 
both on account of the coarse workmanship, 
indicating a late date, and also for the 
pattern, which marked the position of the 
table and couches in the triclinium, of which 
it formed the floor. The most remarkable 
feature, however, in this house was the small 
chapel, containing the base of a detached 
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shrine for the household gods, a feature not 
hitherto found at Silchester. One of the 
most interesting discoveries was that of a 
block of wood through which passed two 
large and perfect lead pipes, while the chase 
for another was cut in front. This arrange- 
ment, it has now been ascertained, repre- 
sented when complete the force - pump 
described by Vitruvius as the machina 
ctesibica. This is believed to be the first 
example of Roman hydraulic machinery dis- 
covered in Britain. The most beautiful of 
the finds, however, is a small pillar-moulded 
bowl of deep sapphire blue streaked with 
white and yellow spots, which, fortunately, 
has been perfectly restored by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. No other complete example 
of this kind of imported glass has hitherto 
been found in this country.” 


We have received a very strongly-worded 
communication from a correspondent on what 
he, not inaptly, describes as “the present 
dissipation of strength in English archzo- 
logical work.” He urges not merely that 
the Archzological Institute and the British 
Archeological Association should amalga- 
mate, but that both should be merged in the 
Society of Antiquaries, which should widen 
its doors, “abandon its exclusiveness,” and 
be known as the Society of Antiquaries of 
England (and not “of London,” as at 
present). Thus having established “a 
popular, central, controlling society,” our cor- 
respondent would endeavour to see estab- 
lished in each county, or prescribed district, 
a local society of archzology, affiliated to the 
parent society, and working under it. With- 
out endorsing all the details of the scheme, 
there is, we believe, much to be broadly 
said in its favour. There can be no doubt 
of the waste of strength which is going on 
at the present time. The annual Archzo- 
logical Congress, and the local societies in 
connection with the Society of Antiquaries, 
are only endeavours to carry out, in part, 
some such scheme as that which our friend 
has elaborated on paper for us, and to which 
we have alluded. The difficulty always is, 
how to deal with what may be termed the 
vested interests of different persons and 
societies. It would be easy enough if we 
had to begin de novo, but as it is, existing 





societies would have to be compulsorily 
dealt with, which is a practical impossibility. 


During the present season, two of the best 
known and most useful of all the local 
archeological societies, will celebrate their 
jubilees. We refer to the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society, and the 
Sussex Archeological Society, both of which 
were founded in the summer of 1846. It is 
satisfactory to recognise that during the past 
half-century of their existence, the work of 
these two societies has been uniformly main- 
tained at the high standard which their 
founders set forward as their aim. It is very 
generally admitted, we believe, that no better 
local work has been done by any of the other 
societies than that which the two societies, 
whose jubilees are approaching, have effected 
in Norfolk and Sussex respectively. 


As the summer months are approaching, the 
excursions and outdoor meetings of different 
societies will begin, we should like, once 
more, to repeat what we have said on other 
occasions, to the effect that too much work 
is often wont to be crammed into a pro- 
gramme, the result being that nothing is 
done well on such an occasion. ‘Those who 
have made such a mistake in the past will 
probably beware in the future ; but we think 
it not without importance to repeat a word of 
caution on this point for the sake of others. 
Many a day’s work (and pleasure, too,) have 
been spoilt by an overloaded programme. 


A correspondent has kindly sent us a para- 
graph from the Altrincham and Bowdon 
Guardian of April 25, describing “ the usual 
half-yearly sitting of the Court Leet and View 
of Frank Pledge of the Trustees of the Earl 
of Stamford and Warrington,” held at Altrin- 
cham on April 22. We should have been 
glad to have printed the paragraph, but it is 
simply a record of after-dinner speeches. 
We allude to it, however, because it appears 
to deviate from the ordinary custom, both in 
regard to the date when the Court was held, 
and the fact that it was a half-yearly, instead 
of, as is more usual, an annual meeting. 


As old customs are so rapidly passing away, 
we have no scruple in copying the following 
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May 12: 
“A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

“ A curious custom was observed at Leigh- 
ton Buzzard yesterday, in accordance with 
the will of Mr. Edward Wilkes, a London 
merchant, who died in 1646, and was the 
founder of ten almshouses, and the giver of 
other public benefactions. The trustees of 
the charity annually, on Rogation Monday, 
meet in the morning, and, accompanied by 
the town-crier and a band of boys carrying 
green boughs, beat the boundaries of the 
parish at various points, on their way halting 
at the various properties from which the 
Almshouse Endowment Fund is derived, and 
at these spots, as required by the eccentric 
founder, the will of Mr. Wilkes is read while 
one of the boys stands on his head. The 
perambulation over, plum rolls are given to 
the boys. Until recent years these rolls, 
with a half-pint of beer to each recipient, 
used to be given in front of the chief hotel 
in the town ; but the beer is now dispensed 
with, and additional rolls are given, these 
being sent to the children in all the schools 
of thetown. ‘The trustees of the charity, the 
widow occupants of the almshouses, and the 
town-crier in the evening dine together. A 
special sum is set apart to ensure that a 
sermon in memory of Mr. Wilkes is preached 
by the vicar in the parish church each year.” 

We are all familiar with the bumping of 
small boys against boundary trees and stones, 
or flogging them there, to make them remem- 
ber the place in time to come, but making an 
urchin stand on his head while an old will 
is read at a landmark, is a refinement of 
cruelty which we commend to the attention 
of the Society for Preventing Cruelty to 
Children. Leighton Buzzard must surely be 
a very nursery of street acrobats. We should 
rather like to improve on the custom by 
making the solicitors in the town stand on 
their heads during the reading of Mr. 
Wilkes’s will. They might perhaps be led 
to adopt shorter forms of verbiage in such 
documents in the future. As an occasional 
diversion, the mayor and aldermen might 
take the place of the boys. Perhaps some 
of them have already stood on their heads as 
boys to hear Mr. Wilkes’s will. If so, then 
a repetition of the adventure might be a 





paragraph from the Daily Graphic of 





pleasant reminder of the days of their child- 
hood. Anyhow, the existing practice is 
suggestive of all manner of possibilities in 
the future. It only needs a little “exploiting.” 


Speaking of the dying out of old customs, we 
have received from Mrs. Cora Linn Daniels, 
of Franklin, Massachusetts, US.A., a pam- 
phlet requesting our assistance, and that of 
our readers, in her endeavour to compile an 
“Encyclopedia of Signs and Omens.” The 
work, useful enough as it undoubtedly might 
become, is set out in true American style, 
with a reference to an American bank, 
“capital $1,000,000,” as a guarantee of the 
genuine character of the undertaking. It 
seems to us, however, from what we under- 
stand of the matter, that the work is really 
that which the Folklore Society is gradually 
carrying out to so successful an issue, and on 
a true scientific basis. If we are mistaken, 
we shall be glad to be put right. Those of 
our readers who wish to do so, can, of 
course, communicate with Mrs. Daniels at 
the address we have given. 


&¢ &¢ & 
We are glad to hear that Mr. G. W. Tomlin- 
son’s twenty years’ work as honorary secretary 
of the Yorkshire Archeological Society, is 
not to be allowed to pass by without some 
better recognition than a mere vote of thanks. 
Several members of the Yorkshire Arche- 
ological Society have subscribed for a testi- 
monial, which is to take the form of an 
ornamental service of silver plate. Mr. 
Tomlinson’s genial manner, and his kindly 
courtesy to everyone, called for recognition, 
and it was very generally felt that the occa- 
sion of his resignation furnished a favourable 
opportunity for giving him some little out- 
ward evidence of the appreciation his work 
has received. 
te 


We have received a prospectus of a pro- 
posed menorial to the late Professor George 
Stephens of Copenhagen. The chairman of the 
committee is Sir Edmund Monson, H.B.M., 
Ambassador to Austria-Hungary, and among 
the members of the committee are Dr. Hilde- 
brand and Dr. Montelius of Stockholm ; Dr. 
Sophus Bugge and Dr. Rygh of Christiania ; 
Dr. Borelius and Dr. Esaias Tegner of Lund ; 
Professor Earle of Oxford ; Professor Skeat 
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of Cambridge ; Sir John Evans, K.C.B. ; the 
Bishop of Stepney, and others. The pro- 
spectus states that the committee “‘has been 
formed to give practical effect to a wide- 
spread wish among the friends of the late 
Professor Dr. Geo. Stephens, F.S.A., of 
Copenhagen, to do honour to his memory. 
The professor’s works as an eminent authority 
on runic monuments and early northern 
literature, together with his life-long labours 
in this department of research, place him 
among the foremost of the savants of the 
North. During a residence of over sixty 
years in Scandinavia, during which he and 
his devoted wife have celebrated their 
‘golden’ and their ‘diamond’ weddings, 
his force of character, generous and enthu- 
siastic nature, and marked English traits 
have won for him a wide circle of admiring 
friends. It is felt that such eminent learn- 
ing, resultful labours, and sterling character 
should receive a more than ordinary recog- 
nition ; and that fitting honour would ap- 
propriately be paid by a memorial in con- 
nection with St. Alban’s English Church 
in Copenhagen, towards the founding and 
maintenance of which Professor Stephens 
laboured long and zealously. The committee 
therefore appeals for help towards raising a 
small endowment fund, bearing his name, 
for the benefit of St. Alban’s Church. Such 
a fund would perpetuate his memory in the 
land of his adoption, and in a sanctuary 
wherein he was an habitual and devout 
worshipper. The colleagues of the late pro- 
fessor in the University of Copenhagen have 
elected to carry out a special form of memorial 
to their honoured and distinguished friend, 
and therefore do not actively co-operate in 
this movement.... J. Cridland, Esq., Villa 
Albion, Valdby, Kjobenhavn, acts as secretary 
and treasurer for Denmark.” We are not 
wholly convinced that the proposed memorial 
is the best that could have been devised, 
because, in the first place, a very large sum 
will be needed to produce a reasonable 
annual income for the incumbent of the 
English church at Copenhagen. Then, too, 
the proposal to endow Anglicanism abroad, 
and to invite foreigners of other creeds to 
assist in doing so (as a memorial to a deceased 
Englishman), seems open to objection. How- 
ever, we have no wish to injure the scheme by 


unduly pressing our own doubts about its 
form, and we therefore call attention to it with 
much pleasure, and invite the readers of the 
Antiquary to contribute to the memorial of a 
worthy and distinguished English antiquary. 


te 

The following paragraph has been going the 
round of several newspapers in the north of 
England, and it seems desirable to offer a 
few comments on it. It is as follows: ‘‘ Old 
silver peg-tankards are extremely rare nowa- 
days. They and their predecessors gave rise 
in the old drinking days to the phrase ‘ taking 
down a peg.’ We notice that one of these 
peg-tankards, which has some interest for 
people in Cleveland and South Durham, is 
to be sold at Messrs. Sotheby and Co.’s 
sale-rooms, London, on the 2oth inst. The 
silver peg-tankard in question was made by 
J. Plummer, in York, between 1578 and 
1597, for William Pennyman, of Ormesby, 
from whose descendants it passed by will to 
the Consett family, and thence to the Dryden 
family, from whom the present vendor, Mr. 
T. Parrington, of Whitby, inherited it. The 
tankard stands on three ball feet ; the side is 
beautifully engraved with roses, lilies, sun- 
flowers, and foliage, and on the lid are 
engraved the Pennyman arms. Its weight 
is 28 oz. 2 dwt.” In the first place the 
tankard could not have been made by James 
Plummer at the date given, as he was only 
born in 1578, and did not begin to work as a 
goldsmith until 1620. From the description 
of the decoration of the tankard it would 
appear to be quite a century later than the 
date assigned to it, and if it bears as gold- 
smith’s initials the letters I. P., they are, no 
doubt, those of James Plummer’s son John, 
who succeeded him in 1663. 


Speaking of this tankard, we may observe 
that English silver tankards, with actual pegs 
in them, are infinitely more rare than the 
writer of the paragraph had, perhaps, any idea 
of. Some years ago the late Mr. Staniforth (no 
mean authority) challenged the writer to pro- 
duce evidence of a single English-made 
tankard with pegs in it. The only example 
that could be cited at the time, was the 
tankard in the possession of the Corporation 
of Hedon in Yorkshire. But this bears as 
hall-marks a shield of three crowns, which 
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had not then been proved to be attributable 
to Kingston-upon-Hull, and Mr. Staniforth 
would not admit that the tankard was English. 
Since that time, now some eighteen years ago, 
the writer has been on the constant look-out 
for English peg-tankards, and has only been 
able to hear of one other undoubted example, 
and this, too, after a pretty large examination 
of plate in different parts of the country. If 
anyone can supply evidence of other un- 
doubted English peg-tankards, it may be 
worth while to record them in the pages of 
the Antiquary. 


Speaking of plate reminds us of the recent 
issue of the ‘‘ Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Exhibition of Plate held at Cambridge ” in 
the early part of last year. The photographs 
seem very clear, and are well reproduced. 
There is one great advantage in a good 
photograph over all other methods of illus- 
tration for archeological purposes, and that 
is, that a real representation of the object is 
ensured, and there is no temptation to repair 
injuries and defects, which has been all along 
the besetting sin of the engraver. Mr. Shaw in 
his beautiful picture of the Leominster Chalice 
“corrected” the defect of the points of the 
foot being blunt, by sharpening them, little 
supposing that in so doing he was obliterating 
the fact that the foot was originally fitted with 
toes or knops. In a photograph accuracy 
is, or ought to be, ensured, and it is rather 
curious in this book to look at the photo- 
graphs of various vessels, which have long 
been familiar in woodcuts and other illus- 
trations, and to detect the numberless little 
details of inaccuracy with which the latter 
abound, generally as it would seem, with the 
object of making a prettier picture. We 
have here some beautiful illustrations of 
such notable pieces as the Founder’s Cup 
at Christ's, the Anathema Cup at Pembroke, 
the Poison Cup at Clare, and others. Nor 
ought we to omit to mention the magnificent 
Ramsey censer, now belonging to Lord 
Carysfort, which is for the first time worthily 
illustrated. 


¢ ¢ ¢& 
Among the objects tabled in the catalogue, 
but not illustrated, are a silver crosier and 
mitre at Pembroke College, which are stated 
to have been “used by Matthew Wren, 


Bishop of Ely, 1638-1667.” We should like 
to have had some evidence given us that the 
bishop ever “ used” these things. They were 
bought by him the year before his death, in 
view of it, and were used at his funeral in 
the college chapel, when they were “ offered ” 
to the college, where they are now preserved. 
In the face of the definite statement on the 
point, which is recorded in the certificate 
of his funeral, it seems a little presumptuous 
on the part of the editors of the list, to suggest 
that the bishop used these things during his 
long occupancy of the see of Ely. We are 
afraid that the question of the use of the 
mitre in Post-Reformation times might prove 
too burning an ecclesiastical topic to be con- 
veniently discussed in our pages, even if 
confined to its archeological aspect only. 
We venture, however, to point out that the 
mitre is by implication excluded from the 
list of a bishop’s vesture in the first Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI., and is further excluded 
by the directions of the ordinal issued in 
1549. There is, moreover, no evidence of 
any Post-Reformation bishop having actually 
worn a mitre, although there is ample evidence 
as to the use of the staff and medizval robes. 
When, however, bishops were buried with 
any amount of ceremony, then there is nearly 
always mention made of a metal mitre being 
borne upon or before the coffin, as a piece of 
undertaker’s paraphernalia. The staff and 
mitre at Pembroke College are simply under- 
taker’s goods of a better and more costly type. 


With regard to the character of the medizval 
seal of the borough of Woodstock, to which 
we referred last month in our notice of Mr. 
Ballard’s book, that gentleman writes to us 
as follows: “ Perhaps you will pardon my 
answering your questions with regard to the 
old seal. The charges on the seal are the 
same as in the modern seal: three stags’ 
heads above a stump of a tree. I cannot be 
certain whether the bordure consists of oak- 
leaves, the same as the modern bordure. The 
crest is an oak springing out of a knight’s 
helmet, and the supporters are two wild men. 
There are three impressions of this seal 
among the borough documents. The im- 
pression from which the picture is taken is 
attached to a memorandum of the Portmouth 
Court, dated the first year of Edward IV.” 
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Che Antiquary among the 
Pictures. 


ies 
MY the time this article is published, 
all the critics of the daily and 
weekly press will have had their 
say, and it will be curious to see 
how far their opinions tally with our own; 
but writing on the evening of the first “ press 
day,” it is our decided opinion that this 
exhibition, the one hundred and twenty- 
eighth of the series, is distinctly below the 
average in all save landscape. There is 
nothing predominantly bad, or strikingly good, 
but the number of dull, commonplace, and 
crude pictures has seldom, if ever, been 
excelled. 

It is in the first place pleasant to notice 
a more frequent use this year of the oldest 
of all old books, the Bible, in the suggestion 
of subjects, and what is still pleasanter, a 
more reverent tone in the treatment of sacred 
subjects from the New Testament. 

“ Hagar and Ishmael” (984), by George 
Hitchcock, will probably escape the attention 
that it deserves from many visitors, because 
it is hung in the eleventh gallery, which is 
the last visited by those who make the usual 
round. The effect is decidedly pleasing ; 
the colouring is eminently characteristic of 
the painter, the light yellow and white of 
Hagar’s drapery contrasting with the abundant 
spikey tufts of stiff-leaved blue thistles. In 
the same gallery are two findings of Moses, 
the one by Henry R. Mileham (977), and 
the other by J. B. Hunter (983), the latter 
conventional, and the former eminently un- 
conventional and equally undesirable. Mr. 
F. A. Bridgman shows a spirited canvas 
crowded with figures of “‘ Pharaoh’s Captives ” 
(170), whilst Mary Godsal takes the almost 
threadbare subject of “ Rizpah” (275). The 
only other noteworthy example from the Old 
Testament pages is a remarkable painting by 
Byam Shaw of “ Jezebel” (950). The queen 
is engaged in the earlier processes of her 
toilet, assisted by dusky-skinned maids ; there 
is a beauty about her, but the straight red 
hair, the set of the thin scarlet lips, the 
gleam of the eyes, and even the pose of 
the limbs, breathe forth a very atmosphere 
of cruelty. The colour contrasts are wonder- 





fully effective ; the row of great short-stemmed 
orange lilies in the foreground adds much to 
the luridness of the picture. 

One of the best pictures of the year is 
“A Forerunner ” (22), by the new President. 
Sir John Millais portrays the Baptist, a thin- 
limbed, nerveful enthusiast, amid weird 
forest surroundings, in the act of fastening 
with a thong the short piece to the upright 
of a lofty slender cross. The rest of the 
President’s pictures are but uninspiring por- 
traits. ‘The Annunciation” (66), by Albert 
W. Holden, in the same gallery, depicts the 
Blessed Virgin kneeling by a spring of water, 
a pitcher by her side, whilst the angel from a 
cloudy presence delivers the message. The 
treatment is unusual, and though the artist 
has not been happy in his conception of the 
angel, the Virgin is an exquisite figure, and 
withal thoroughly devotional. A picture yet 
more full of poetry is ‘“ The Passion Flower” 
(305), by Herbert A. Olivier; the seated 
Virgin, and the Holy Child by her knee, are 
engaged in studying the blossoms of a 
climbing passion-flower. ‘‘ The First Easter” 
(976), of Arthur Hughes, is not in any way 
pleasing. “Our Lady of the Ruins” (303), 
by Pepys Cockerell, shows a visionary figure 
of a crowned Virgin and Child seated on the 
base of a column amid the ruins of a reli- 
gious house, in which Norman architecture 
prevails. We heard brother critics on “ press 
day ” give very different versions of the notion 
at the back of the painter’s brain. At all 
events, he has produced an arresting and 
thought-engendering picture. 

A picture that cannot fail to attract much 
attention and considerable admiration from 
the lovers of new-old ways is Mr. Gotch’s 
“ Alleluia” (374). It represents thirteen 
maidens, richly clad, standing against a wains- 
cot, the centre one in a recessed niche, 
“singing praises with understanding.” Mr. 
Gotch, it will be remembered, came well to 
the front two years ago with his “ Child En- 
throned.” We can think of many a Renais- 


sance church that would be much beautified 
by the due hanging of such a picture as this. 

Amongst other pictures that may rightly 
be described as sacred are Arthur Hacker’s 
“The Cloister or the World” (478), and a 
cunning conception, by Albert Goodwin, of 
“The Besieged Town of Mansoul” (130). 
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This beauteous architectural dream most 
happily illustrates the following quotation 
from old Bunyan’s “ Holy War”: ‘It lieth 
between two worlds, and is said to have been 
built by one Shaddai, who made it for His 
own pleasure and delight, the mirror of Him- 
self, the very top piece of all He made. Yea, 
so wonderful was it that at the setting up 
thereof the gods themselves came down to 
see it, and shouted for joy.” Nor can we 
do otherwise than place under the head of 
sacred Hugh Glazebrook’s suggestive paint- 
ing termed “ Conquerors” (272); it is a 
picture of Napoleon riding across a battle- 
field, whilst in the foreground, on an emi- 
nence, is a large painted realistic Golgotha. 
Stretched at the feet of the sacrificed Prince 
of Peace are the dead and dying soldiers ! 
’Tis a bitter yet pathetic satire on what we 
so wrongly term European Christendom ! 

Passing on to secular history, there can be 
no doubt that it is right first to name Mr. 
Abbey’s masterpiece, “ Richard Duke of 
Gloucester and the Lady Anne,” which is 
one of the main features of gallery seven. 
The subject is suggested by the second scene 
of the first act of * Richard III.” : 

Was ever woman in this humour woo’d ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won? 
Gloucester, with his twisted, stunted figure 
arrayed in scarlet, has just stopped the funeral 
procession to pay his respects to the stately 
Lady Anne, her magnificent heraldic robe 
and towering head-dress partially veiled in 
a diaphanous tissue of soft black net. 
Not only are the central figures intensely 
dramatic, but every detail of the coffin and its 
armorial hangings, and of the great crowd of 
black-cloaked mourners, with their scarlet- 
shafted reversed halberds, is wonderfully 
correct and admirably marshalled. It is a 
most remarkable reproduction of the funeral 
pageantry of the later medizeval days. - 

The eighth gallery contains a much smaller 
but highly dramatic canvas, ‘‘ Drawing Lots 
for the Guelph Succession at Celle, a.p. 1592” 
(671), by Eyre Crowe. It represents the 
incident, described with much gusto by 
Thackeray in his Four Georges, of the seven 
sons of William the Pious drawing lots around 
a table as to which of them shall marry and 
carry on the succession. The sixth son, 
George, a comely lad of sixteen, has just 


drawn the fateful gilded ball from the helmet. 
The speaking variety of expression on the 
faces tells the story well. Next to this picture 
hangs a remarkable one by the Hon. John 
Collier, “ Pope Urban VI.” (670); the aged 
pope, with an amiable expression, and clad in 
white robes relieved by red, fur-lined tippet 
and skull-cap, is pacing the marble-flagged 
path of his garden, reading his breviary aloud 
under the window of the torture-chamber, 
“that the sound of his voice might the 
executioner remind of his functions.” Lea’s 
History of the Inquisition is given in the 
catalogue as the authority for the truth of 
this incident. 

“Joan of Arc” (215) finds her invariable 
place in this year’s exhibition. This time 
she is painted by Mr. T. Blake Wirgman in 
a smithy, having her armour repaired and 
her horse shod. The accessories are more 
attractive and better painted than the heroine 
herself. ‘The Black Tribunal, January 29, 
1648” (106), by H. Gillard Glindoin, is a 
spirited and successful study of faces, earnest, 
fanatical, stern, timorous, flippantly cruel, 
and solemnly just. The diploma work of 
Mr. Val Prinsep is worthy of his repute; it 
is entitled “ La Revolution” (190), and is a 
street-scene of 1789 before the old Hotel de 
Ville. The principal figure is a bold but 
comely female figure, alive with fire and 
action, sabots an her feet and girt with a 
tricolour; as she strides along, she rapidly 
beats the drum strung from her waist, and 
from her open lips we seem almost to hear 
the cry, “ Aux armes ! aux armes!” “ Crippled 
but Unconquered” (376) is the best of the 
five pictures that Mr. Wyllie contributes to 
this Academy ; it represents the battered side 
of the Be//eisle in the Battle of Trafalgar. 
Waterloo supplies the motive of two pictures. 
“ The Morning of Waterloo” (103), by Robert 
Hillingford, and “‘ The Capture of a French 
Battery by the 52nd Regiment at Waterloo” 
(613), by Ernest Crofts, demand no special 
remarks. An earlier incident, however, in 
the life of Wellington, ‘‘ The Crossing of the 
Bidassoa” (270), affords Mr. Andrew C. Gow 
an admirable opportunity of again illustrating 
the Peninsular War. Wellington and his staff 
on horseback in the foreground are well 
rendered. Mr. Gow is also happy in his 
rendering of “ The Emperor” (723), an in- 
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cident in the pursuit of Sir John Moore ; the 
solitary Napoleon, on a white charger, stands 
out after a gaunt fashion amid the storm on 
the mountain-side. Mr. Gow retains a master- 
hand when dealing with cavalry in any shape ; 
in fact, he is the English Meissonnier. Of 
course, there is a “Relief of Lucknow” 
(486), this time by R. Caton Woodville. 

A charming bit of sentiment, cleverly 
painted, and based on history as given in 
Pepys’ Diary, is “Compassion” (331), by 
Florence Reason. ‘A saddler, who had 
buried all the rest of his children of the 
plague, and himself and his wife being now 
shut up, and in despair of escaping, did 
desire only to save the life of this little child ; 
and so prevailed to have it received stark- 
naked into the arms of a friend.” 

As effective renderings of the costume of 
the past may be noticed: ‘“ Lucky at Cards, 
Unlucky in Love” (4), by F. D. Millet, two 
men and a girl in an alehouse ¢emp. James I.; 
‘La Lance aux Dames” (286), a rather mad 
‘ presentment of a tournament ; ‘“‘ Mary Mar- 
garet, Daughter of G. Steinkoppf, Esq., in 
Florentine Costume of the Fifteenth Century” 
(349), by George H. Boughton ; and “ During 
the Time of the Sermonses” (526), by J. C. 
Dollman, representing the detecting of two 
offenders playing golf on the Sabbath, in 
1593, by the representatives of the Edinburgh 
Town Council. 

Going back to mythological and classical 
subjects, it is only natural and appropriate to 
first make mention of “Clytie” (213), by 
the late Lord Leighton. It is a daring piece 
of colour contrast, the kneeling goddess in 
gold green drapery, with long, flowing red 
hair, being overshadowed by a cloudy canopy 
of glowing orange. It is said to have been 
the picture upon which the late President 
was engaged just before his death, and is 
certainly unfinished. Others had been pre- 
pared by him for this exhibition, and as the 
laws of the Academy only allow of the ex- 
hibition of a single work of a deceased 
member, it would seem as if an unfortunate 
choice had been made. Allowance, however, 
should be made for the glaring contrasts of 
this picture’s surroundings. 

Mr. Watts’ “Infancy of Jupiter” (220) is 
an admirable classical and complex group, 
with the tone of an old master. Mr. Water- 
house has surpassed himself in “ Pandora” 


(271); the wildly beautiful maiden kneels 
before a rock-altar in a forest, and is in the 
act of opening the lid of a gold-embossed 
casket, from which escape blue curls of 
smoke. Mr. Solomon gives us a beautiful 
rose-tinted nude in “The Birth of Love” 
(432). Another classical badly-hung nude is 
the “ Andromeda” (462) of Philip J. Thorn- 
hill; but the cleverest and most healthy nude 
that has for some time graced the Academy 
walls is John W. Godward’s ‘“ Campaspe ” 
(521), which stands out in stately beauty 
against bronzes and blue drapery. The same 
artist has a successful classical ‘‘ Flower-Seller” 
(597), with a tray of daffodils and violets. 

Mr. Poynter has a small but effective canvas 
illustrating the pettish maiden of Horace’s 
Odes, ““Neobule” (300). Close to this picture, 
in the third gallery, is Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
“Coliseum” (291), at once beautiful and 
eminently suggestive. It represents three 
graceful maidens looking down from a lofty 
marble balcony on to the exterior of the 
great amphitheatre, from which is pouring a 
great crowd of spectators. Every possible 
detail is painted with consummate finish, 
even the very petals of the half-crushed 
flowers tied up in suspended festoons ; but 
this finish does not one whit detract from the 
varied expressions of the girls’ faces, which 
are obviously intended to be the suggestive 
centres of this remarkable picture. A more 
easily aroused sentiment springs from the 
contemplation of Arthur Drummond’s “ Last 
Days of Pompeii” (50), wherein bright sunny 
girls, surrounded with roses, gaze from a roof 
on the festival of spring which is being danced 
after a sprightly fashion in the streets below. 
“Disciples of Sappho” (599), by T. R. 
Spence, is a good classical composition. 

“The Mirror” (202) of Frank Dicksee 
deserves a paragraph to itself ; the mother-of- 
pearl inlaid background of the chair whereon 
the classic beauty is seated is the most mar- 
vellous bit of painting in the whole Academy. 

Of legendary subjects three are well worth 
naming. ‘‘The Weary King” (155), by 
Anna Lea Merritt, happily illustrates the 
following stanza : 


He rose, and quickly he cast 

His mantle from him and his crown, 
And laid them by the sleeper down ; 
And from the shepherd’s side he took 
The cloak, the wallet, and the crook. 
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“The Miracle of the Roses” (379), by 
J. L. Gloag, is suggestive of the pretty legend 
told by Sir John Mandeville, which assigns 
the origin of roses to the time when a fair 
maiden was about to be burnt to death on 
a false charge; but making her prayer to 
God, the fire went out, “and those branches 
that were burninge became red roses, and 
those that were not kindled became white 
rosiers, and those were the fyrst roses any 
man saw.” ‘The better known tale of “‘ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci” (568) is well con- 
ceived by George S. Watson, particularly as 
regards the knight’s wistful face. 

Among striking incidents well portrayed, 
“In Nomine Christi” (896), by E. Blair 
Leighton, and “The Leper’s Wife” (956), 
by George Harcourt, should not be over- 
looked. 

There is a remarkable dearth of pictures 
of ancient or medizval buildings, civil or 
ecclesiastical, in this year’s exhibition, either 
as forming the chief idea of the painting or 
blended with landscape. Nor does the archi- 
tectural room give the antiquary any occasion 
for comment, save to admire Mr. Charles 
Ferguson’s large wooden model of “ Bam- 
burgh Castle” (1790), on a scale of 8 feet 
to an inch. 


With regard to sea pieces and landscapes, 


we cannot remain altogether silent. Mr. 
Waterlow’s ‘Clouds o’er the Sea” (33), Mr. 
Goodall’s “Cloud-shadows over Sea and 
Land” (660), Mr. Peter Graham's ‘From 
Beetling Sea-crags” (322), and Mr. Hook’s 
“ Breadwinners of the North” (279), are all 
pleasurable and to be much commended. 

Mr. V. Fisher’s “ A September Morning ” 
(98), Mr. M. R. Corbet’s “ Autumn Rains” 
(576), and Mr. A. Parson’s “The Rain is 
Over and Gone” (396), are three out of many 
landscapes that cannot fail to give delight. 
Diligent Mr. Leader has four canvases, of 
which we like “A Golden Eve” (184) and 
“The Skirts of a Pine Wood” (448) the 
best. How much longer is the best of our 
English landscape painters to wait before he 
is promoted from A. to R.A. ? 

With regard to portraits, there are such 
an unusual number at this year’s Academy 
that they must not be ignored, although, like 
the landscapes, they make no special appeal 
to the antiquary. The portraits of this year, 
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though exceedingly numerous, are, with few 
exceptions, far less obtrusive and self-assertive 
than is often the case, and there is a happy 
absence of the big M.F.H. pictures. The 
most casual observer or stray saunterer 
through the galleries cannot fail to be struck 
by Mr. Orchardson’s “ David Stewart, Esq., 
of Banchory, Lord Provost of Glasgow” 
(183), for it occupies the place of honour at 
the west end of the third gallery. It is well 
worthy of its distinguishing position. The 
picture is a large one; the Provost, who is 
the possessor of a fine face, is represented 
seated, and clad in a crimson robe of office. 
The portrait that comes second only to Mr. 
O;chardson’s bold display is a full-length one 
by Henrietta Rae of “George L. Beeforth, 
Esq., Mayor of Scarborough, 1894” (58). 
Mr. Beeforth looks pleasant and comely in 
court dress, with a handsome mayoral chain 
of Tudor roses. This gentleman made his 
fortune in connection with art, as he was the 
proprietor of the Doré Gallery. Close by 
hangs Mr. Sargent’s clever but unattractive- 
looking portrait of Mr. Chamberlain, M.P. 
(64). 

The Church has this year a considerable 
share of the Academy likenesses. The most 
vigorous of these is Miss Lee Smith’s por- 
traiture of “The Rev, J. Lascelles” (548), 
a gentleman of such a fiercely military ap- 
pearance that it requires a second glance at 
the catalogue to assure us that he is really a 
“reverend.” The stern and powerful features 
of Bishop Temple (563) are well rendered by 
Mr. Herkomer; but we much prefer the 
happy treatment of Dr. Creighton, Peter- 
borough’s scholastic Bishop, in his violet cas- 
sock (459), by that rapidly-rising painter, 
Mr. H. Harris Brown. 


Sr 


Chichester Cathedral and_ the 
Fall of the Spire in 1861. 


A 

ITHIN little more than a century 

| three of our English cathedral 

churches have met with disasters 

of the first magnitude. This, of 

course, is without taking into account the 

lamentable losses which many—ought we 
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not to say most?—of the others have 
sustained under the guise of that sadly mis- 
used word “ restoration.” These latter losses, 
if carefully recorded, would form an appalling 
catalogue, and might be used as a very 
telling object-lesson on the subject of “‘restora- 
tion.” It is not, however, with them that 
we are now concerned, and we only allude to 
them in passing, lest it should be supposed 
that, in speaking of other injuries, we were 
unmindful of those which have been inflicted 
in cold blood, by ignorant hands, under 
the plea that they were improvements or 
“ restorations.” 

The three great disasters to which we 
allude are: (1) The fall of the western 
tower and front of Hereford Cathedral in 
1786; (2) the burning of York Minster, by 
Jonathan Martin, in 1829; and (3) the fall 
of the central tower and spire of Chichester 
Cathedral in 1861. 


these three disasters, the first was un- 
doubtedly the most serious, both because 
the Norman west front of Hereford, with its 
single tower, was a feature unique among the 
cathedral churches of this country, and also 
because no very accurate drawing of it has 
been preserved, to indicate with sufficient 
clearness all its details. The subsequent 
barbarisms perpetrated by Wyatt were, of 
course, accidental accompaniments of the 
disaster itself, and in no way necessarily 
consequent on it. At York and at Chichester 
the mischief has been repaired, as far as was 
possible, according to the prevailing senti- 
ment and knowledge of the times. And, 
although fairly satisfactory in both cases 
under the circumstances, it nevertheless goes 
without saying, that neither building has 
escaped, without much irreparable injury and 
loss. 

The fall of the tower and spire of Chichester 
Cathedral thirty-five years ago is well within 
the memory of middle-aged persons at the 
present time; but it seems to us that it is 
not without its interest and value, that we 
are still able to place on permanent record 
some photographs of the cathedral taken 


before the fall of the tower and spire, as well 
as others showing the effect immediately 
after, and others taken during the rebuilding 
of the tower. 


At any rate, antiquaries of 







It is with this last that | 
we are more particularly concerned. Of | 








succeeding ages will, we think, be grateful to 
us for thus perpetuating these old photo- 
graphs in our pages. In doing this, it will 
not be amiss to record very briefly some 
of the facts relating to the fall of the spire, 
for the benefit of those who may not be 
familiar with them. 

Probably few choirs of any of our cathedral 
churches had been allowed to be more 
disfigured and encumbered, during the 
eighteenth century, with tall pews and 
private galleries, than had that of Chichester ; 
and those persons who remember its con- 
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FIG, I,—CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, N.E., SHOWING 
THE OLD CENTRAL TOWER AND SPIRE, 


dition during the first half of the present 
century, recall a state of affairs which was 
undoubtedly both a _ scandal, from an 
ecclesiastical point of view, as it was an 
eyesore and offence to the student of art 
or archeology alike. When Dr. George 
Chandler (who had been dean since 1830) 
died in 1859, it was very generally felt that 
no more appropriate memorial of one, who 
had been long held in high esteem and 
regard, could be devised, than the restoration 
(as. it was then understood) of the choir of 
the cathedral, a work which it was well known 
that he had long wished to see undertaken. 
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Unfortunately, the scheme did not stop 
there, but it included the parochialization of 
the cathedral, by the removal of the Arundel 
Shrine, which, in other words, meant the 
choir screen, on the top of which rested the 
organ. By this means the clergy and choir 
would, it was urged, be able to sit in the 
choir (as in an ordinary parish church), 
while the general congregation could be ac- 
commodated in the nave, and it was said that 
the cathedral would be made (as Sir Gilbert 
Scott afterwards said of Lichfield, where the 
same mistake was made under his direction) 


could have been carried out, much in the way 
that Sir Gilbert Scott, at a later period, suc- 
ceeded in doing at St. David’s. Professor Willis 
thus admirably described the gradual collapse 
of the tower, resulting in its ultimate fall, in 
the pages of our contemporary, the Builder :* 
“Centres and shores were put up, and men 
employed instantly to restore the ruined 
portions of the piers. Bond stones were 
inserted as far as practicable, considering 
the loose and rotten state of the core... . 
These works were carried on during the 
summer and autumn of 1860, but in 





FIG. 2,—CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL : 


THE NAVE, LOOKING EAST INTO THE CHOIR, AFTER THE 


FALL OF THE SPIRE. 
(From a Photograph by W. H. Mason, of Brighton.) 


“as well adapted for our present English 
service as if it had been built in the nine- 
teenth century.” 

The Arundel Shrine was therefore removed, 
and there can be no doubt that its removal, 
by withdrawing support from the lower part 
of the tower piers, hastened the disaster which 
ensued. It is, however, only fair to say that 
the masonry and general condition of the 
tower were afterwards found to have been in 
so insecure a condition, that its ultimate fate 
could not have been long averted, unless 
some scheme of repair and underpinning 


November it was observed that settlements 
began in the new work. Old fissures extended 
themselves into the fresh masonry, and new 
ones made their appearance. A system of 
centreing to stiffen the arches which con- 
nected the western piers with the nave and 
transepts was now commenced, but before it 
could be carried out the symptoms of ap- 
proaching ruin increased and multiplied so 
fast that there was no time to construct and 

* Of March 2, 1861. We borrow our quotation from 


the present Dean of Winchester’s book, Afemorials of 
the See of Chichester, p. 313. 
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apply the contemplated framing. Shores were 
therefore resorted to. But in the next place 
the walling began to bulge towards the end 
of January, 1861, first in the north-west pier 
and afterwards in the south. Cracks and 
fissures, some opening and others closing, 
and the gradual deformation of the arches 
in the transept walls and elsewhere indicated 
that fearful movements were taking place 
throughout the parts of the walls connected 
with the western piers, and it was then de- 
termined that the bulging of the piers should 
be checked by the application of a jacketing 
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FIG. 3.—CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL : 


of solid timber, powerfully hooped together 
with iron bolts and bulks of timber. 

“The preparation for this work began on 
Saturday, February 16, and the afternoon 
service was performed in the nave as usual 
on the following day, but was interrupted by 
the urgent necessity for shoring up a part of 
the facing of the south-west pier, which had 
exhibited new symptoms of giving way. The 
workmen were now employed early and late 
in desperate attempts to avert the approaching 
ruin, which was continually heralded by new 
evidences of weakness. Still the men went 
on diligently applying shores, struts, and 


braces, while the piers were bulging and 
cracking and failures increasing around them. 
On Wednesday crushed mortar began to pour 
from the old fissures, flakes of the facing stone 
fell, and the braces began to bend. Yet the 
workmen continued to add shoring until half- 
past three o’clock in the morning, notwith- 
standing the violent storm of wind which 
arose in the evening, and beat first on the 
north east side of the church, but as night 
advanced came with unabated force from the 
south-west. 

“On Thursday, the 21st, before daylight, 


BASE OF TOWER PIERS AFTER FALL OF SPIRE. 


the work was resumed. Seventy men, work- 
ing with most commendable enthusiasm and 
courage, under great personal risk, made 
strenuous efforts to increase the number of 
shores under and around the tower ; for those 
applied only the night before were bent, and 
the danger became more and more imminent. 
The workmen were only induced to quit the 
building by the inevitable dinner-hour of 
noon. But by this time the continual failing 
of the shores showed too plainly that the fall 
was inevitable. Warning was given to the 
inhabitants near the building on the south- 
west, and the workmen returning at one 
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FIG, 5.—CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, S.W., FROM THE TREASURY, SHOWING NEW TOWER IN 
COURSE OF ERECTION, 


o'clock were prevented from re-entering it. than half an hour the spire was seen to incline 
Anxious groups outside the cathedral en- slightly to the scuth-west, and then to descend 
closure stood gazing at the tower, and in less _ perpendicularly into the church as one tele- 














scope tube slides into another, the mass of 
the tower crumbling beneath it. The stones 
and dust from the base of the tower rushed 
into the nave, choir, and transepts, and rapidly 
crumbling at the bottom as it descended, the 
mass subsided in the centre of the church, 
and the top of the spire, falling at last to 
the south-west, threw its capstone against the 
abutment of one of the flying buttresses of 
the nave, and broke itself across another of 
them intervening.” 

No words are needed to add force to this 
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new one built by Sir Gilbert Scott, the windows 
of which are open, whereas those of the former 
tower were blind, as can be seen in the photo- 
graph. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
the change is an improvement. 

The second photograph shows the ap- 
pearance of the interior of the cathedral 
immediately after the fall of the tower and 
spire. It is taken from a position at the west 
part of the nave, and is looking eastwards into 
the choir. The mass of rubbish heaped up 
in the middle of the church, gives a good idea 
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FIG. 6.—CHICHES'ER CATHEDRAL : 








GROUP ON TOP OF NEW TOWER, THE DUKE OF RICHMOND 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE NEW SPIRE, MAY 2, 1865. 


graphic description by Professor Willis of a 
disaster which, it is said, was witnessed by 
few dry eyes—a disaster which cast quite as 
deep a shadow of gloom over the southern 
diocese and district as did the fire caused by 
the miscreant Martin, at York, some thirty- 
two years earlier, in the north of England. 
A few words descriptive of the photographs 
may, however, be added with advantage. 
The first, which shows the old tower and 
the lower part of the spire, is taken from a 
position north-east of the cathedral, some- 
where near the Market Cross. The tower 
differs in one important particular from the 


of the immediate effect of the disaster inside 
the church. 

In the third photograph the bases of the 
tower piers are shown after the rubbish had 
been cleared away, and before they were 
themselves removed to make way for the 
foundations of the new structure. 

Two of the remaining photographs (4 and 5) 
show the new tower in course of erection, and 
surrounded by scaffolding. One view is taken 
from the north-east of the cathedral, and the 
other from the garden of the house formerly 
belonging to the treasurer of the cathedral, 
and which is shown in the foreground. 
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The sixth photograph is that of a group 
of persons assembled on the top of the new 
tower, on May 2, 1865, when the present Duke 
of Richmond laid the foundation stone of the 
present spire. The figure in a surplice nearly 
in the centre, is the late dean, Dr. Hook, the 
Duke standing on his immediate left. The 
three other persons in surplices, on the 
dean’s right hand, are three of the residentiary 
canons (all of whom are now deceased), viz., 
canons Hutchinson, Pilkington and _ Stair- 
Douglas (taking them in order from the 
dean). Lord March is in the middle of the 
group on the dean’s left hand. The remain- 
ing figures are those of well-known citizens 
of Chichester at the time. Photographs 
4, 5, 6 are by Mr. James Russell, of 


Chichester. 


Diary of a Cour through 
England in 1795. 


By THE REV. WILLIAM MACRITCHIE. 
WiTu Notes By DAviID MACRITCHIE, F.S.A. Scot. 
(Continued from p. 142, vol. xxxii.) 

—_ 


Sy) A KE an evening walk with my friend 
#) 6to Sheffield, and view the town, 
Find there our countrymen, 
Captain McDonald, Dalchoshnie,* 
Captain Alexander Stewart of Balnakeilly, 
and a Captain McKilligan of Banff; the two 
last officers of the Sheffield Regiment. Go 
to the new Infirmary and Barracks. 

Tuesday, 14th July. Sharrow-head.—In 
the morning at breakfast have the pleasure 
of blessing the three lovely children of my 
friend. They had been the day before out 
on a visit, and I have not seen them till 
now. ‘To see those whom we love, and to 
see them prosperous, happy, and respected, 


* That is, of the family of McDonald, of Dal- 
choshnie, or Dalchosnie, Perthshire. This officer 
may have been Alexander, the son and heir of the 
then laird, or he may have been a younger son, 
Donald, who afterwards distinguished himself at 
Waterloo, where he commanded the 92nd High- 
landers.. The Dalchoshnie family has a_ brilliant 
military record. The father and grandfather of this 
officer fought in the Jacobite army of 1745-46, and of 
five brothers in the fourth generation a// were in the 
army. (See Burke’s Landed Gentry.) 








affords to an ingenuous mind a satisfaction 
not to be expressed ! 

Go down with my friend to Sheffield, and 
dine at the Tontine* with our countrymen 
the two captains; (having first in the fore- 
noon taken a turn with Mr. Mackenzie to 
see the Snuff-mills of this place, on a wonder- 
ful scale by the Messrs. Wilson). 

Wednesday, 15th _July.—Walk down to the 
Tontine, and call upon our friends the two 
captains, who accompany us to Sharrow- 
head to dinner. After dinner go down to 
the Parade, and have a view of the Sheffield 
Regiment. Return in the evening to the 
hospitable house of my friend, and converse 
with him /é¢e-d-/é/e, at and after supper, on 
‘the days of former years.”} 

Thursday, 16th /July.—Take a ride out 
with my friend to Norton in Derbyshire, and 
dine there with the Norton Club, a very 
agreeable society of gentlemen who meet 
there once a week, and of which society my 
friend is a member both beloved and 
esteemed, as he is by every society who 
know him. Here we have an elegant rural 
repast, and play in the afternoon at bowls on 
a beautiful bowling-green on a high, healthy 
situation adjoining to the inn where we 
dined with Mr. Smith, brother-in-law to my 
friend, a pleasant gentleman possessed of a 
considerable fortune already, and having a 
much greater one in prospect. ‘The other 
gentlemen this day at the Club were a Mr. 
Staniforth, a merchant in Sheffield, and a 
Mr. Parker, a gentleman of the law there. 

Returning in the evening to Sharrow, as 


* This was one of the many ‘‘ Tontine” inns, so- 
called because the money for their erection was sub- 
scribed on the ‘‘tontine” system. The Tontine at 
Sheffield, which was completed in 1785, appears to 
have been one of the best inns of theday. “ Dr. Gatty 
gives a good description of what it was in its glory, 
when ‘twenty horses and five postboys were always 
ready when the yard bell rang,’ and how suddenly it 
collapsed on the opening of the Midland Railway. ... 
‘ Thus one of the fine old English inns, in the court- 
yard of which a carriage and pair could be easily driven 
round, came to grief.’” (See Dr. Gatty’s edition of 
Hunter’s Hallamshire, 1869, p. 199; and R. E. Leader’s 
Reminiscences of Old Sheffield, 1076, p. 214-215.) 

+ From this it is evident that the term ‘‘ country- 
men,” as occurring in this and an earlier sentence, is 
restricted to denote Perthshire men, and that ‘‘ the 
two captains ” were McDonald and Stewart. 

t+ This quotation reminds one that Macpherson’s 
Ossian was at that time very much in the air. 
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we descended the hill from Norton, towards 
the bank of the Sheff [or Sheaf], which here 
separates the County of York from that of 
Derby, we enjoy one of the first of prospects. 
The town of Sheffield lies in the heart of 
finely swelling hills that rise all round it, 
adorned with well-cultivated fields, beautiful 
plantations, and enclosures, with a vast 
number of elegant seats of gentlemen, all 
enjoying the finest situation. 

Have another agreeable ¢é/e-a-té/e with my 
friend after supper. Go to bed and enjoy 
sweet repose. 

friday, 17th July. Sharrow.—Go down 
in the forenoon to Sheffield with my friend, 
and call upon the two captains, etc. Thence 
am conducted to see the Steam-engines, the 
Cutlery-works, the Coalerie of the Duke of 
Norfolk ; with which highly gratified. 

Mr. Mackenzie conducts me to the shop 
of a cutler, where I purchase, strange to tell ! 
twelve good knives with cases at the rate of 
one shilling, and have my own penknife 
sharpened into the bargain. To one who 
has not seen the amazing works of this place, 
such a circumstance appears truly incredible. 
These knives are here made in vast quan- 
tities at this low rate, and sent over to 
Germany. Amazing fortunes rapidly made 
here by cutlery-works ; and people rising 


every day from nothing to eminence, by 
dint of industry. This day have also a view 
of the great ironworks, and the method of 
refining iron in the furnace and under the 


hammer. This an astonishing work ; a sem- 
blance to Carron.* 

Return at two p.m. to Sharrow. Dress, 
and go with my friend to dine at the elegant 
country-seat of Mr. William Shore,t a man 
whose grandfather was a common hammer- 
man, and who now enjoys a fortune of some 
thousands a year. I was a good deal struck 
with the elegance and luxury of his table. 
A numerous company of ladies and gentle- 
men, viz., Misses Walker from Manchester, 


* The famous iron works of Carron, in Stirling- 
shire, were established by Dr. Roebuck of Sheffield 
in 1760. It was here that ‘‘ carronades” were first 
made, whence their name. 

+ This was evidently Mr. William Shore of Tapton 
Hill. A son of his, who assumed his maternal uncle’s 
name of Nightingale, was the father of Miss Florence 
Nightingale. (See Dr. Gatty’s Shefield: Past and 
Present, 1873, p. 177.) 


Miss Hutchinson of Sheffield, Mr. Grieve, 
Mr. Wyat, etc., equally pleasant in their 
persons and in their manners. Mr. Shore 
takes me to see his place and garden : his is 
one of the first seats in this neighbourhood. 
Stay here till after supper, and walk home 
with my friend to Sharrow, highly pleased 
with the manner in which we have spent the 
day. 

Saturday, 18th July. Sharrow.—Walk 
down to Sheffield, and call upon the two 
captains. Come up with them to Sharrow 
to dinner. Company at dinner this day in 
the house of my friend consists of the 
worthy Landlord himself, Mr. Jo: Walker, 
a very rich man; Mr. Smith, brother-in-law 
to Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Grieve, Captain 
Alexander Stewart, and Captain McKilligan, 
Mr. Lamprier, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Preston,* 
the parson of Sheffield, Mr. Elliot. 

A hearty and happy company as ever I 
sat in; and entertained by my worthy friend 
in the most easy and elegant style of hospi- 
tality. After tea a party at whist; and a 
number of the company stay supper. 

Sunday, 19th July. Sharrow.—This day 
accompany Mr. Mackenzie to Dronfield, 
about five miles from Sharrow. He here 
introduces me to the amiable family of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Smith. Mrs. Smith, his 
mother, an old, infirm, sensible woman. 
Young Mrs. Smith, a pleasant, elegant 
woman, extremely affable and attentive to 
strangers. 

Go to the church of Dronfield with Mrs. 
Smith, younger, and a Miss Holwell, a 
daughter of a clergyman in Devonshire. 
Have an elegant and affecting sermon from 
Mr. Mackenzie. The choir here somewhat 
singular. After sermon return to Mr. Smith’s 
house, and see his garden, his dogs, and his 
horses. This gentleman has a good fortune, 
and the prospect of a very considerable 
addition to it; amiable, mild, and com- 
plaisant in his manners. Dine here with 
the family, and introduced to a Mrs. ——, 
a Scotch lady. 

After dinner return to the church in the 
afternoon, and hear another very affecting 
discourse from my friend. He is a very 
popular man in this country, and deserves 

* The Rev. Matthew Preston, “ assistant-ministe 
of Sheffield ” from 1776 to 1829. 
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to be so in the best sense of the word. The 
Service for the recovery of a woman after 
childbirth. Hear a curious chorus perform 
an Anthem in vocal and instrumental music, 
flutes, hautboys, etc. It has a very pleasing 
effect upon me, unaccustomed to such exhi- 
bitions. ‘The audience extremely attentive 
to my friend, and seemingly much affected 
by his sermon. After sermon the bells ring 
all the afternoon in honour of my friend. 
He here performs the funeral service over 
the corpse of a child. Mr. Smith and I 
accompany him to witness it. After which 
return to tea. After tea walk out with the 
company, and view the village and its very 
romantic neighbourhood. Take leave of our 
friends in the evening, and ride home by the 
bridle-way to Sharrow. 

Monday, 20th July. Sharrow.—Leave my 
horse with my friend. Set out at half-past 
three o’clock a.m. with Mr. Mackenzie’s boy 
carrying my saddle-bags to the Toll-bar sepa- 
rating the counties of York and Derby, where 
take my seat on the stage-coach at half-past 
four. Breakfast at Chesterfield, remarkable 
for its twisted spire, apparently crooked and 
like to fall. Mr. Wilkinson, the banker, has 
an elegant house on the east side of the 
town. 

Mount our coach after swallowing break- 
fast in a few minutes, and set out again in 
company of a Mr. Mackenzie from Sheffield. 
Stevens, a blind man, entertains us highly 
all the way, with music on a fife and a fiddle, 
and sings like a nightingale. The weather 
exceedingly warm and favourable, enjoy a 
delightful view of the country from the out- 
side of the coach. Arrive about ten a.m. at 
Mansfield, where our jolly blind piper leaves 
us. Set out for Nottingham, along Sher- 
wood forest, fourteen miles long. Some fine 
old trees scattered here and there over it ; 
some places of it begin to be well cultivated. 
Dine at Nottingham, a large and elegant 
town, finely situated on the north bank of 
the Trent, a broad river here (with a bridge 
of seventeen arches), which has its course to 
north-east, and at last joins the Humber. 
The streets, houses, and market-place here 
broad, cleanly, and elegant. The castle 
stands on a high rock at the west end of the 
town. A remarkable bed shewn here of 
Queen Anne. 
VOL, XXXII. 









After leaving Nottingham, pass the bridge, 
and for some miles look back on one of 
the most charming prospects in England. 
Come in the afternoon to Loughborough ; 
the streets here rather narrow, dirty, and 
irregular. From hence proceed to Leicester, 
where arrive about six p.m. This also a 
spacious and elegant town. The old tapestry- 
work revived here by an ingenious lady. 
After running a little through the streets and 
market-place, to get a cursory view of it, 
drink tea with two ladies from Mansfield ; 
two young boys, a gentleman of fortune’s 
sons in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, 
with their tutor, Monsr. Egrace, a French 
priest; and a Mr. Coleman of Leicester, a 
sea-faring gentleman, who accompany us all 
the way to London. 

From Leicester to Harborough. From 
thence by star-light to Northampton, where 
we arrive about three o’clock a.m. on the 
morning of Tuesday. This one of the first 
market-places, with the best houses and 
streets of any town in England. Leave 
Northampton, and proceed to Newport- 
Pagnell to breakfast. From thence to 
Wooburne [Woburn] in Bedfordshire. Have 
a fine view of the Duke of Bedford’s. His 
deer-park fourteen miles round: many fallow 
and some red deer here. House to be seen 
only on Mondays. His Grace supposed to 
be the richest duke in England. 

Arrive at Dunstable, where enter Hart- 
fordshire. From Dunstable set out for St. 
Albans, and pass on three miles beyond it 
to a good inn, where dine. After dinner set 
out for Barnet. Hay-makers on every hand 
busy; a fine crop appearing everywhere. 
Here take the outside of the coach to view 
the country. Dreadful thunder-storm. At 
Highgate have a view of the Thames, the 
City, etc., etc. 


Heav’ns ! what a goodly prospect spreads around ! 


Enter the Capital by Islington, and arrive 
at half-past five p.m. at the Bull-and-Mouth 
Inn near Aldersgate, where put up all night, 
and enjoy comfortable repose, having had 
none for the two preceding nights, and having 
in the course of thirty-six hours travelled one 
hundred and sixty-five miles. 


( Conclusion.) 
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Che Account-Wook of CHilliam 
Clirap. 
By the REv. J. T. Fow.er, D.C.L., F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 120, vol. xxxii.) 
Pian 


The names of all the wakeman of 
Rippon sence the yeare of our lorde 
1400 in Henry the 4" reigne. 
(continued.) 


John Stevin. he beinge at londo’ 
sawe the maior firste goyng to 
Westmynster in a barge.! 

Wyll’m Pullayne, gt. 

George Pratt. 

Raife Claye. 

francis Steile. 

John Spede. 

210. 

Raife Tankerd. 
slayne.? 
James Glover. Edward the 4 began 

his Reigne * 

K. henry fled into Scotland.4 

Peter Robynson. 

John Maier Tanner. 

Will’m Stavelay gt. The K. married 
the ladye Graye.® 


1453 


1454 
1455 
1456 
1457 
1458 
Fo. 


1459 Duke 


of Yorke 
1460 
1461 


1462 
1463 


K. henry the 6 taken at y® abbay of 
Sawlay.® 

John Grame. 

Thomas hebden, g*. 


1464 
1465 


1 In 1858 the state barge was abolished, and the 
watermen were paid £5 each on delivering up their 
badges, caps, and clothing. Timbs, Curiosities of 
London (1867), 537- 

2 At the battle of Wakefield, December 30, 1460. 

3 Installed at Westminster as king, March 4; 
crowned June 29, 1461. 

4 With his queen and son, and some of their ad- 
herents, after the battle of Towton, March 29, 1461. 

5 Widow of Sir John Grey, usually known by her 
maiden name as Elizabeth Woodville. The king 
avowed his marriage September 29, 1464, but it had 
taken place some time before. 

6 This tends to confirm a report mentioned in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, that Henry was 
taken in a monastery disguised as a monk. There 
appears to be much uncertainty with regard to his 
movements at this time, and our Ripon draper has 
recorded a matter on which he was probably well in- 
formed. Sawley Abbey was a daughter-house to 
Fountains, and about 40 m. from Ripon, on the Lan- 
cashire border. 


1466 


1467 
1468 


1469 


Peter Jenken, tanner. 

John frebodie and Will’m leake. 

Francis Saunderson. 

Wyll’m Skipton. K. edward fled into 
fraunce. K. henry 6 proclamed 
kinge, but contynued not longe.! 

Thomas Snawe. 

Randall Pigott, g‘ firste printyng 
brought into England by a merc’ 
of londo’ W™ Caxton.? 

John Whaire. 

Raife Ratlife. 

Jheram newbie. 

Will’m Todde smith. 

Peter Webbe. 

John fawcett. The Duke of clarence 
Drowned malmasey.® 

Thomas Glew g*. 

James hebden, g*. 

John Riplay, merc’. 

Peter benson sho maker. 

John Thorneton. K. Richeard the 3 
began his Raigne.* 

The Duke of Buckingam beheaded.° 

K. Edw y* 5 ¢ the Duke of Yorke 
murdered. 

1483 James Coundall. 

1484 Will’m Thorpe tanner. 


1470 
147! 


1472 
1473 
1474 
1475 
1476 
1477 


1478 
1479 
1480 
1481 
1482 


1 In 1470 the Lancastrian party rose against 
Edward IV., and he fled into Holland, October 3. 
Warwick, ‘‘ the king-maker,” brought Henry VI. out 
of the Tower and placed him on the throne, imbecile 
as he was. In the spring of 1471 Edward was back 
again, won the battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury, and 
on the night after his return to London Henry died in 
the Tower, probably murdered by Edward’s direc- 
tions. 

2 Caxton was agent of the Mercers’ Company in 
the Low Countries, and was residing in Bruges when 
he printed the first English book in 1471. The first 
book that he printed in England appeared in 1477. 

3 Edward IV. accused his brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, of treason, and, according to rumour, had 
him drowned in a butt of malmsey in the Tower, 
February 18, 1477-78. Malmsey or Malvoisie was a 
strong sweet wine from Malvasia in Greece. 

+ Upon the deposition of the child-king Edward V., 
Richard began his reign June 26, 1483 ; was crowned 
at Westminster July 6, and at York September 8. 

5 At Salisbury, November 1, 1483. 

6 It was supposed that Richard had his nephews 
secretly murdered in the Tower. Their little bones, 
or what were supposed to be such, were discovered 
there in July, 1674, and in 1678 were placed in a 
marble urn designed for the purpose by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and removed to Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster. 
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John Norton g‘. K. henry the 7 began 
his Reigne.? 

The firste yeoman of the garde.” 

The sweatinge sikenes of the w 2 
maires ¢ 6 aldermen Died in eight 
dayes.* 

Will’m Selbie. K. henry married the 
lady Elyzab’th Dowghter to K. 
edward the 4.4 

Roger harman. 

Peter Kitchinman. This yeare 1489 
were the faire seats in the queire 
of the churche of ripo’n bego’ne 
to be maide e¢ fynished, Anno 
Dni 1494.5 

W™ Boyes, g*. 

Ranold Stamorth. K. henry the 8 
borne.® 

christopher Bayley. 

marmaducke Burton. 

Roger Sayle. wheat 
bushell.” 

Rob‘ Backehouse.® 

John Pilgryme. 


1489 
1490 


1491 
1492 


1493 the 


at 6d. 


1495 


1494 white heryngs at 


3s. 4d, the barrell.® 


1 The crown was placed on Henry's head imme- 
diately after the battle of Bosworth Field, wherein 
Richard was slain, August 22, 1485. 

2 The Yeomen of the Guard were a. body of foot- 
guards for the king’s person, instituted at the corona- 
tion of Henry VII., October 30, 1485. 

3 The Sudor Anglicus, or English sweat, was first 
seen in the autumn of 1485, and was followed by four 
other outbreaks of the same disorder ; the last was in 
1551, and is noted below. See Creighton on Epi- 
demics, vol. i., chap. v. 

4 January 18, 1486; thus uniting the Houses of 
York and Lancaster ; hence the blending of the white * 
and the red rose in the Tudor badge. 

5 These stalls, with their curious misericordes, still 
remain; on one of the finials is an angel bearing a 
shield with the date 1494. 

6 June 28, 1491; second son of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York ; became heir to the throne on the 
death of his elder brother Arthur, April 2, 1502. 

? Thorold Rogers gives 4s. 1d. the quarter (64d. 
the bushel) as the average price of wheat this year. 

8 In this order in the MS. 

9 It is not easy to account for the very low price of 
white herrings at Ripon this year. In the accounts of 
the Nunnery of Sion, in Middlesex, they appear at 
from 9s. to 9s. 4d. ; Thorold Rogers says, however, 
that the price occasionally fell to about one-third ; 
this would probably be when the supply greatly ex- 
ceeded the demand, which was liable to occur after 
extraordinary takes of the fish. These ‘‘ white her- 
rings” must have been pickled or salted without being 
smoked and dried; fresh herrings could hardly have 
reached Ripon in an eatable condition. 


Nycholas Porter. 

Rob‘ hunter. 

Robt leedes g*. 

Tho. Glwe. The earle of Warwicke 
beheaded.? 

John Toplife. 

-Mychaell Cason. prince Arthur mar- 
ried lady-Kathering daughter to 
the K. of spayne.? 

John halma’. the K. of Scottes mar- 
ryed ye lady Margret.% 

Richeard goldesbrough, g'. The 6 of 
februarij this yeare Did the 
chapter of the churche of Rippon 
make order for the reedifyinge of 
2 churches then in Decay.* 


1496 
1497 
1498 
1499 


1500 
1501 


[502 


1593 


Fo, 22. 

1504 John Shearewoode. 

1505 John Bowland. 

1506 Stephe’ thorpe ¢ will’m meddleton. 

1507 Heughe Stickebucke ¢ Rob‘ Kettle- 
well. 

John Belgate e John pansexe. 

Roger Nunweke ¢ Will’m seale. K. 
henry the 8 began his Reigne y* 
22 of Aprill 1509.5 

John Cooke, g*. 

Richeard battie ¢ Will’m carver. 

Robert holme e W™ Wilson. 

Symon Bla’mvn. flodden feild wonne 
e the kynge of Scottes slayne.® 

Thomas bilton ge. and Lawrence 
langthorne. 

henry sigesweke ¢ Thomas fisher. 

Richeard p’cevell ¢ Will’m Seill. 

John Meddleton. 

1518 John Backehouse. 

1519 Symond Baitema’ e W™ Briggam. 

1 The Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clar- 
ence (see 1477) was regarded as a possible claimant to 
the Crown. He was imprisoned in the Tower in 1485, 
and escaped in 1499, together with the conspirator, 
Perkin Warbeck. Both were caught, and executed. 

2 November 14, 1501, Arthur being fourteen and 
Catherine (of Aragon) fifteen. 

3 The marriage between James IV. of Scotland 
and the Lady Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., was 
arranged in January, 1502, but was not solemnized till 
August 8, 1503, when the bride was in her fifteenth 
year. oe 
4 There is no reference to this in the existing Act- 
book or Fabric rolls. 

5 The day following his father’s decease. 

6 September 9. James IV. of Scotland invaded 
England during Henry’s absence in France, but his 
army was destroyed at Flodden. 


1508 
1509 


1510 
I51I 
1512 
1513 


1514 
1515 


1516 
1517 
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Thomas Gaestar. 

Thomas Mankyng e John Winpenny. 

Wiil’m leades ¢ Robert Baran. 

Will’m hebden ¢ Richeard gowthwait. 

Thomas haule e Edmund Warde. 

Will’m horner ¢ James Clarke. 

John Dixon ¢ Abraham Cu’berland. 

Robert plaine ¢ Thomas Kettlewell. 

Laurance hodgesone. 

Richearde Tirrie. 

Rowland Wilson. 

Thomas Stavelay, g"*. 

Richeard Bell. 

Will’m gentlema’. this yeare K. henry 
y® 8 came to Yorke;! and the 
markyt corne ¢ markitte swepings 
was firste geven to this wakeman, 
1533. 

W™ Kettlewell. 

John Johnsonne ¢ Will’m seale. 

Thomas Bensonn. 

Anthony Vckerby. 

Raife Cooke. 

Robert Ripelay. 

John Meddletonn. 

George Yonnge. 

Xpopher Darnebroke. 

Raife Bell. 

henry Atkingsonn. 

mathew Snawe. 

John Waulls. 

Nycholas horner ¢ Raife Ripplay. K. 
Edward y* 6 began his reigne.? 
the plage in rippo’.2  musel- 
broughe feilde, 1547.4 

1548 James Flecher. 

1549 Robert harrison. 

1550 Will’m Scotte. 

1551 John Thorneton. the great sweatinge 
sickenes.° 

1552 Will’m Wheatlay. W™ Wraye borne 
y® 24 day of June, 1552. 

1 Gent has this note: “ King Hezsy came to York, 
and the Handlow, or Market-Sweeping (which was 
given before the Conquest to the wakemen of Rzpfon), 
was this year confirm’d by the king.” 

2 On January 28, 1547, the day of his father’s 
death. 

3 The great bubo-plague, which devastated London 
in 1665, had prevailed in London and the provinces 
in several years from 1485 to 1665-66, when it ceased. 

+ The note perhaps refers to the battle of Miihl- 
berg, on the Elbe, at which Charles V. defeated the 


Protestants. 
5 The last. See above, 1485, note. 


1553 John holmes. Quene Marie began 
hir reigne y® 20 day of Julij,! 
1553: 

1554 Heughe fox. 

1555  Will’m Thompson. 

1556 John Smythe vintener. 

1557 Edmund lockay. 

1558 Will’m Rayner. Quene Elizabethe 
began hir reigne the 17 day of 
November.” 

1559 Thomas Rigge. 

1560 Will’m Smith. The beseagine of 
leathe.? 

1561 Robert Ripplay. 

1562 Xpopher Dale. 

1563 John Swetynge. The great floode, and 
owsebrige broken Downe, 1563.4 

1564 Will’m harrisonn. 

1565 ‘Thomas Ripplay. 

1566 Richard muncketonn. 

1567 John Rigge. 

Fo. 222. 

1568 Emerie Coites. 

1569 Robert Kettlewell. 

1570 Thomas Swire. 

1571 John Hodgesone. 

1572 Thomas Newall. 

1573 Cristopher Thornetone. 

1574 Jefferay Metcalfe. 

1575 George Battie. 

1576 Thomas hebden. 

(Zo be continued.) 


1 Her accession was reckoned from July 6, the 
day of Edward’s death. 

2 The day of Mary’s death. 

_ 3% Leith was at that time (1560) held by the French 
for Queen Mary Stuart, having recently been fortified. 
As Mary was laying claim to the Crown of England, 
Elizabeth sent her fleet with troops to assist the Lords 
of the Congregation against her, and besieged Leith. 
In July Leith surrendered, and the fortifications were 
at once destroyed. 

4 This flood was attributed to a sudden thaw of 
much snow. Several bridges were broken down 
beside the Ouse bridge at York. I have found no 
record of the month or day—Gent says, ‘‘ Anno 1564 
(1563-4?) a sudden Thaw broke it down, overthrew 
12 Houses, and kill’d as many Persons. Two years 
after it was rebuilt, towards which the Widow Ha// 
left 100 Pounds, a great sum in those Days, and which 
was commemorated on a Brass Plate affix’d to a Stone 
on the Middle of the Bridge (the Place yet to be seen) 
“till such time as it was stolen away. The words were 
these : 

Lady Jane Hall, lo! here the Works of Faith doth shew, 
In giving a hundred Pound this Bridge for to renew.” 
—AHist. of York, 1730, p. 170. 
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Lincoln’s nn Fields. 


By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 
mee HERE is nothing in all London 


fy Ry comparable to the precincts of the 
Inns of Court. They had their 






and other establishments of the ancient 
religion were a conspicuous feature of the 
city and its immediate environs ; and in the 


origin in times when monasteries ? 


It is very strange to find so much of ancient 
quietude right in the monster City’s very 
jaws—which yet the monster shall not eat 
up—right in its very belly, indeed, which 
yet, in all these ages, it shall not digest and 
convert into the same substance as the rest 
of its bustling streets.” 

This peacefulness at once disposes the 
mind to meditation, and then it is well if our 
knowledge enable us to recall the memories 
and associations of the ancient buildings 
around us. If we are in Gray’s Inn, and are 





OLD HOUSES IN GREAT QUEEN STREET. 


quadrangles of the Inns there is a hush and 
a peacefulness which could even now be fitly 
characterized as monastic. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne was struck with a sense of the contrast 
between the streets and the Inn precincts, 
and many visitors have shared this feeling. 
“Nothing else in London,” he wrote in 
his English Note-books, “is so like the effect 
of a spell as to pass under one of these arch- 
ways, and find yourself transported from the 
jumble, rush, tumult, uproar, as of an age 
of week-days condensed into the present 
hour, into what seems an eternal Sabbath. 





lucky enough to possess a copy of the history 
of the Inn, by its learned librarian, ~ Mr. 
W. R. Douthwaite, a portion at least of the 
many facts which are set forth in that charm- 
ing book will visit our memories as we pace 
the squares, or look through the beautiful 
iron gateway at the rooks, as they sway in the 
branches of the grand old trees, or sweep 
with low flight across the inviting sward. In 
Lincoln’s Inn, on the other hand, what better 
interpreter of its genius loci, what better 
guide to its storied tenements, could be 
desired than the handy volume by Mr. 
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W. H. Spilsbury, the librarian of the magnifi- 
cent library of Lincoln’s Inn? Not to speak 
of the Temple, which has not wanted 
annalists worthy of its records, such books as 
these, with the authority which accrues from 
the positions of their authors, are not likely 
to be easily supplanted or readily forgotten. 
The band of London topographers, few 
but fit, small but select, has recently received 
an addition, in the person of Mr. C. W. 
Heckethorn, the author of Secret Societtes, 
etc. He has produced a volume which 
deserves a cordial welcome, because it is 
obviously the outcome of a labour of love. 
It is a Survey of Lincoln’s Inn Fields* and 
the surrounding neighbourhood, somewhat 
in the manner of John Stow’s immortal 








a“ 


OLD WOODEN HOUSE IN CLEMENTS LANE. 


Survey of London. This descriptive peram- 
bulation of the locality, varied by comment 
and anecdote, aided as it is by many illustra- 
tions of varying excellence, makes a pleasing 
volume, in spite of the absence of literary 
art and occasional crudeness of presentation. 
It is in the right vein, and, above all, it is 
not pretentious. If the work must be styled 
a compilation, it is also a compendium, and 
the author has performed a useful service by 
bringing together so much scattered informa- 
tion. 

To give a correct impression of the scope 
of this book, stress should be given to the 
last of the three words composing its title, 


* Lincoln's Inn Fields, and the Localities adjacent. 
By Charles William Heckethorn. With illustrations 
by Alfred Beaver and other artists. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1896. 4to., 241 pp. 





“Lincoln's Inn Fiedds.” Of over 200 pages, 
only sixty-two are occupied with the Inn 
itself ; and although these are placed first, 
showing that the author regards the subject 
from that point of view, it is undoubtedly the 
case that he goes rather far afield, and by the 
time we are in Clare Market, the classic 
repose of the Inn of Court seems to have 
lost its charm. The book is divided thus: 
(1) Lincoln’s Inn, (2) Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
(3) Clare Market and Purlieus, (4) Between 
Duke Street and Great Queen Street, and (5) 
Between the Turnstiles. 

Now, there is a great deal of sack to a 
ha’porth of bread in that arrangement, and 
there be antiquaries in Lincoln’s Inn who will 
think that the ha’porth does not add materially 
to the history of the Inn of Court. What have 
we here that we had not in Stow and in 
Spilsbury? Again, the author’s list of 
authorities reveals his limitations, Not far 
from Lincoln’s Inn is the Record Office, and 
it would appear that Mr. Heckethorn is not 
aware of the wealth of material to be found 
there. Or perhaps he preferred to write in 
his library with his authorities around him, 
and to weave his story from the scattered 
sources in- printed books. If so, it was a 
comfortable book in the making, and perhaps 
that may partly explain why it is a comfort- 
able book in the reading, for such it un- 
doubtedly is—comfortable and gossipy. An 
arm-chair book, it gives you the feeling of 
taking an intellectual perambulation without 
the fatigue. 

The origin of Lincoln’s Inn is pleasantly 
told by Stow. He approaches the spot from 
the City, along Holborn (Oldborne) Bridge, 
up Holborn Hill, passing Shoe Lane and 
Fetter Lane, to the Bars. Here he pauses 
to tell us that beyond the Bars in old time 
there was a temple, built by the Templars, 
and occupied by them till 1184, when they 
“had built them a new temple in Fleet 
Street, near to the river of Thames.” This 
ruinated temple had been pulled down just 
before Stow wrote, and the foundations 
revealed a round formation, ‘as the new 
temple in Temple Bar, and other temples 
in England.” Beyond this old temple and 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s house, he says, is 
New Street, otherwise called Chancery Lane ; 
and “‘on the west side of the lane towards 
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the north end thereof was of old time the 
church and house of the Preaching Friars.” 
This house became the nucleus of the Inn of 


Court. ‘The black friars transferred them- 
selves to the neighbourhood which yet bears 
their name; and “this old friars’ house 
(juxta Holborne, saith the Patent) was by 
King Edward I., in the 16th of his reign, 
given to Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincolne.” Mr. 
Spilsbury tells us in his history that the Earl 
is said to have assigned his residence to the 
professors of the law; but Dugdale, who 
gives this tradition in his Orvigznes, in effect 
contradicts it in his Baronage. However, 
adds Mr. Spilsbury, it was the opinion of 
Francis Thynne, a learned antiquary in the 
time of Elizabeth, that Lincoln’s Inn became 
an Inn of Court soon after the Earl of 
Lincoln’s death. Elsewhere, Mr. Spilsbury 
fixes the site of the old Blackfriars house, by a 
comparison of maps, thus: “ From the south 
end of the Stone Building (to the north of 
this was open ground) to the south end of 
Old Square, extending eastward to Chancery 
Lane.” Hence, when we pass to-day from 
the turmoil of Chancery Lane, through the 
noble old gateway, into Old Buildings, the 
sense of monastic stillness which holds the 
air has a historic fitness, as we muse upon 
the Preaching Friars, who found here their 
first London home, 

To the south of Old Square and Old Build- 
ings there was another ecclesiastical demesne, 
the Inn or town residence of the Bishops of 
Chichester—the existing names of Chichester 
Rents and Bishop’s Court mark the site—and 
this became included in the precincts of the 
Inn of Court. The association of Thurloe— 
Cromwell’s secretary—with the chambers in 
Old Buildings, and the story of the finding of 
the Thurloe papers in a false ceiling of a 
garret belonging to these chambers, is fully 
told by Mr. Heckethorn ; and the connection 
of famous men with the various suites of 
chambers is exhaustively chronicled. 

The facts are culled from various sources, 
not the least important being journals like 
the Atheneum and the Builder. The latter 
especially affords a mine of information in 
London history, and the numerous unsigned 
contributions by Mr. Drummond Milliken 
have enriched the author’s record in many 
particulars. The Gentleman’s Magazine, 


again, has been of signal service, and Mr. 
Heckethorn is to be commended for working 
through that valuable series. When Mr. 
Gomme has added a classified volume on 
London to his most useful Gentleman's 
Magazine Library, the labours of London 
historians and topographers will be consider- 
ably lessened, as well as enriched in the case 
of those authors who shrink from the labour . 
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of consulting the whole enormous series 
volumes. 

Not the least picturesque feature of this 
history are the gardens which long survived 
from the mansions originally forming the Inn 
of Court. Many years ago Mr. Hudson 
Turner published in the Archeological Journal 
a valuable and interesting account of the 
garden of the Earl of Lincoln, based on an 
account rendered by the Earl’s bailiff, pre- 
served in the office of the duchy of Lancaster. 
Mr. Spilsbury drew upon this source, and 
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Mr. Heckethorn has not neglected it in the 
subject of the gardens and open spaces 
generally. The Coneygarth—that is, the 
rabbit-field—whence the monks probably 
found many a dinner, and where the students 
were tempted to poach, in defiance of the 
Benchers’ laws to the contrary, affords some 
quaint and pleasant reminiscences in the 
course of the author’s perambulation. The 
space known as Ficketts Fields, represented 
to-day in the enclosure of New Square, was 
originally ten acres in extent, and offered 
facilities for sport and‘recreation. Mr. Hecke- 
thorn’s account of the evolution of New Square 
is remarkably full, and of great interest. Lin- 
coln’s Inn was decidedly an aristocratic 
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quarter, and our author gives an early 
ordinance, by which it was enjoined that 
none should be admitted members of the 
Inn save the sons of gentlemen born. That 
the profession was, in fact, recruited from 
the junior aristocracy there are various 
indications, both in the author’s record and 
elsewhere. 

Among various points which we had noted 
for comment are such tempting topics as the 
Revels of Lincoln’s Inn, the Curfew-bell, 
Will’s Coffee-house, the Duke’s Theatre in 
Portugal Street, Ben Jonson’s association with 
Chancery Lane and Lincoln’s Inn, and many 
others. But it is impossible within the limits 
at our disposal to give at once a critical 


estimate of the author’s contribution to his 
subject, and an indication of the scope and 
exceeding interest of his volume. The com- 
plaint that is most likely to be made against 
the book is the width of the sweep taken by the 
author around Lincoln’s Inn Fields. For in- 
stance, to go beyond Clement’s Inn into Wych 
Street seems to be entering upon another sub- 
ject—the history of the Strand. However, 
wherever he takes us the author has something 
of interest to tell his readers. The name of 
the Close which survives in Wych Street is 
written by him in the form Oldwick Close. 
In the State Papers of 1630 it appears as 
Old Witch Close ; but the orthography of the 
period is notoriously uncertain. In that year 
Sir Kenelm Digby and Sir Edward Stradling 
petitioned the King for a license for each of 
them to build a house with stables and 
coach-houses in Old Witch Close, bought 
of Richard Holferd, and lying on the east 
side of Drury Lane, towards Lincoln’s Inn. 
The petition was referred to the Attorney- 
General to draw the license. 

Whatever criticisms we might feel disposed 
to pass on Mr. Heckethorn on some points 
of method, there is no doubt whatever that 
he is animated by a genuine feeling for his 
subject, and his book will be appreciated as 
a useful as well as an entertaining guide 
to one of the most interesting districts in 
London. 


Publications and [Proceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 
— > — 
PUBLICATIONS. 
We have received Part IV. of Volume XVIII. of 
the PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAOLOGY. It contains a continuation of the 
President’s ‘‘ Notes on the Book of the Dead”; ‘‘A 
Note on Chronology,” by Professor W. M. Flinders 
Petrie ; ‘‘ The Blessing of Moses” (Deut. xxxiii.), by 
the Rev. C. J. Ball; and ‘‘Some Remarks on the 
Sepulchral Figures usually called Ushabti”’ (illus- 
trated with ten plates), by Mr. E. Towry White, 


F.S.A. 
~% 2 


We have also received the first part of Volume VI. of 
the Fifth Series of the JouURNAL OF THE RoyAL 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND. It is freely 
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illustrated, as usual, and contains the following 
(besides other shorter notes and paragraphs): (1) 
‘*The Ecclesiastical Annals of Howth,” by Mr. 
Robert Cochrane, F.S.A. ; a paper on Oghams, in- 
cluding three recently discovered in the county 
Kilkenny, and one in the county Waterford, by the 
Rev. E. F. Hewson; ‘‘ The Battle of Benburb,” by 
Mr. W. T. Latimer; ‘‘ Origins of Prehistoric Orna- 
ment in Ireland, continued” (this paper has no less 
than thirty-four illustrations), by Mr. George Coffey ; 
“The Wardens of Galway,” by Mr. Richard J. 
Kelly ; and a number of ‘ Miscellanea” and book 
reviews. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


At the spring meeting of the Essex ARCH OLOGICAL 
SociETY, which was briefly reported in our last 
number, the members proceeded to Gryme’s Dyke, 
near Newbridge Hill, under the guidance of Mr. H. 
Laver, F.S.A., who pointed out that Gryme’s Dyke 
extended from the River Colne to the Roman river 
near Stanway Hall, a distance of over three and a half 
miles, parts of it being very perfect, and there was no 
trouble in distinguishing any part of it. It was said 
by some antiquaries, and pretty well agreed with, to 
be the outward defence of British Camulodunum. It 
was not an uncommon thing in those times to make a 
trench between two rivers, shutting in a three-cornered 
piece of land, on which they built a town. This must 
have been a very big town, because Cesar came over 
with from eighty to a hundred thousand men, and 
about eighty elephants. The first part of the dyke up 
to the Stanway Union was very much destroyed, but 
on arriving at the union there was a part of it left. 
In the earliest time they found that the boundary of 
the manor of Stanway Hall was the boundary of the 


parish, a piece of the manor in Lexden being separated, 
and he believed it was separated by the dyke. All 
this could not have taken place unless the dyke had 
been there very early indeed. All round the borough 
they could find traces on the outer ditch of Wilden- 


haye. One proof that the dyke was pre-Roman was 
because the remains which were found in the soil to 
the east side of it were not later than British, so it 
must have been so before the Romans occupied it, and 
he was satisfied that it was a British rampart. Upon 
being asked what ‘* Grymes” meant, Mr. Laver said 
it was a name applied to very early dykes. In Scot- 
land the name was ‘‘ Graemes,” and both meant the 
same as the Devil’s Dyke. The reason why that name 
was given was because the origin of the dyke was not 
known, and so it was put down to the devil. The 
party then traced this fine earthwork throughout its 
course, to the termination at the Roman river. Mr. 
Laver pointed out several of its most interesting 
features, and halts were made at King Cole’s kitchen, 
and at the spot where the old British road used to run 
to London. 

At Stanway Hall a visit was paid to the ruins of 
All Saints’ Church, within the walls of which the 
party assembled, and Mr. H. Laver read a paper on 
the history of the church and the manor. Speaking 
of the church of Stanway Magna, he observed: 
‘This church, dedicated to All Saints, is a rectory, 
and the rectory was a manor also, and was, as New- 
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court says, in the old time in the Belhouses, who held 
lands here, known as Olivers and Belhouse. They 
presented in 1366 and 1373, and in 1383 Robert 
Knyvet, who married the heiress of the Belhouses, 
presented, and the right to do so remained in the 
family until 1464. Newcourt says he does not know 
how the presentation passed from the Knyvets to the 
succeeding patrons, but if we consider the presentation 
as being appendant to the manor, as Morant says it 
was, there is no difficulty about it, as the names of 
those succeeding to the manor are those named as 
presenting to the rectory. The name of the first 
rector recorded by Newcourt is John de Stansted, and 
he resigned in 1366. During the time he held the 
rectory, a series of disputes between the rectors and 
the abbot of St. John’s, Colchester, about tithes, were 
settled by the Bishop of London making a composition, 
as it was termed, in 1364. He ordered out of what 
lands each party should be entitled to the tithes. 
Before this time half the tithes of certain land belonged 
to the Abbey of St. John, they having been given by 
Eudo, the founder of that house. This Bishop of 
London was the well-known Simon of Sudbury, 
whose head was cut off on Tower Hill in the Wat 
Tyler riots in 1381, and is now preserved in a church 
at Sudbury. It appears from the earliest times the 
presentation was to the rectory of Great Stanway, with 
the chapelry St. Acthelbyrts or Albrights, or Stanway 
Parva annexed, but from 1514 to 1542 there was 
the addition of the chapelry of St. Alburston and 
Holy Cross in Colchester. These disappeared at 
the presentation in 1542. The advowson, having 
passed through several hands, and being separated 
from the manor, was purchased by Magdalen College, 
Oxford, who now hold it, and who presented for the 
first time in 1746. In 1610, Newcourt says the 
church was utterly decayed, and St. Albrights was 
made use of by the parishioners instead. Sir John 
Swynnerton caused the church to be repaired, and as 
he died in 1618, having come into the property in 
1601, he probably repaired the decay Newcourt men- 
tions. No doubt he removed the north and south 
aisles which formerly existed and made those windows 
we now see filling the arches of the arcading. There 
can be no question he built the present porch. Morant, 
Pp. 194, says this church had a body and two aisles, but 
the walls of the body with the square tower at the 
west end only remain. It would seem that after the 
Swynnertons were gone the church soon again became 
ruined, as a bad time for churches very shortly came 
on, and in 1683 John Hopwood, a dissenting minister, 
purchased the manor, and then evidently the church 
became utterly destroyed.” 

In regard to the manor, Mr. Laver spoke as follows : 
**In Domesday Book it is stated that Stanway was 
held by Harold in the time of King Edward for one 
manor and 54 hides, and there are five other manors 
in the parish of Stanway, but they are of a later 
creation, out of this one. In addition to the 54 hides 
there was always one mill. There is also, Domesday 
says, the berewic, which is a portion of a manor 
separated from the rest, in Layer, of 24 hides and 
13 acres. There belongs, moreover, to the manor the 
berewic, which is called Lessendena, of 4 hides and 
2 mills, and 16 socmen holding 2 hides and 36 acres. 
The manorial estate was, therefore, a very consider- 
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able one, and as it was fortified by Harold’s represen- 
tatives on his defeat, it came into the hands of the 
victorious King, and continued in the possession of the 
Crown until the time of Henry II., when it was 
granted to Hamo de St. Clare, whose only daughter 
was married to William de Langvallei, whose name is 
familiar to those studying the history of Colchester 


Castle, as he was by King John made constable of it. 
He also founded Crouched Friars. He seems to have 
been a person of considerable note, and a great 
favourite of King John. He died in 1210, and his 
heiress, his great-granddaughter Hawise, brought this 
Stanway Manor and his other considerable estates to 
John, son of Hubert de Burgh, Earlof Kent. Hubert 
de Burgh, it will be remembered, is said to have been 
the builder of the castle at Hadleigh, Essex. Stanway 
did not long remain in the possession of the De Burghs, 
as this John, in the reign of Edward I., A.D. 1274, 
gave the manor to Thomas de Belhouse, Seneschal of 
Ponthieu. The Relhouses were a Cambridgeshire 
family. He had several sons, one of whom resided at 
Aveley, and gave to the Manor House there the name 
of Belhous, now the property of Sir Barrett-Lennard. 
The family also gave the same name to the farm near 
by, now one of the Stanway Manors, and also to the 
parish of Ramsden Belhous, of which they were the 
proprietors. In 1375, Margaret, the heiress of the 
Belhous family, married Robert Knyvet, and he sold 
the Manor of Stanway to John Doreward ; but it did 
not pass out of the family, as his son, Thomas Knyvet, 
appears to have married his cousin, Eleanor Dore- 
ward, and so brought the manor and estate back again 
into the same family, who retained it until 1501, when 
it devolved on a child of the age of eleven years as the 
heiress. This child, Elizabeth Knyvet, married Sir 
John Rainsforth, but died childless, 1507, and was 
succeeded by her mother, who married a second time 
to Thomas Bonham, and a third time to John Bar- 
naber. She died 1535. Catherine of the three hus- 
bands had a son by the second husband, Thomas 
Bonham, who had a moiety of the manor and lived in 
the Hall, the other moiety being held by Francis 
Clopton, a descendant of the Knyvet family. Thomas 
Bonham the younger died 1532, and left a son, 
William, who married Frances, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Tey. William’s son and heir lived at Stan- 
way Hall, and appears to have sold his moiety of the 
manor in 1596 to William Docker. In 1588 William 
Nutbrown died possessed of this manor, but I cannot 
find in what way his family became lords, probably by 
purchase from the Dockers, and in 1601 the Earl of 
Nutbrown sold the Manors of the Hall and Belhouse 
to John Swynnerton, son of Thomas Swynnerton, of 
London, belonging to a Staffordshire family. Sir 
John, for he was afterwards knighted, was Lord Mayor 
of London. He is said to have travelled in Spain, 
from whence he returned an accomplished gentleman, 
and taking full advantage of the opportunities he had 
for picking up information, he became a very wealthy 
merchant. He died in 1616, and was succeeded by 


his son Henry, who lived at the Hall, and, dying 
without issue, it passed in succession through his two 
brothers, who also died childless, and to the fourth 
son of Sir John. Thomas Swynnerton died leaving an 
heiress Thomasina, who married Sir William Dyer, of 
Tottenham ; but before his death he sold the manor 





and estate, in 1627, to John Littlebury, who did not 
keep it long, as in 1635 it was in the possession of Sir 
Henry Calthorpe, of Suffolk, who gave it with his 
daughter in marriage to one of the Herveys of Suffolk, 
who sold it to Captain William Thomson, who only 
held it a little time (and reduced the house to what we 
now see), and he sold it to John Hopwood, the dissent- 
ing minister I referred to in speaking of the church. He 
married Lady Dyer, daughter of Thomas Swynnerton, 
and through her he appears to have bought the estate, 
John Hopwood married a second time, and had a son 
John, but he, dying without issue, left the estate to 
Sarah Richardson, daughter of an apothecary, who 
married the Rev. Stephen Aldrich, Rector of Layer 
Breton ; but it would appear that he did not succeed 
to the manor, as this, with Belhous Manor and some 
farms, went to Sir Richard Hopkins, and he, again, 
dying without issue and intestate, the estate came to 
Sir Edwin Bellamy, an alderman of London. He 
settled it in marriage on his daughter, who married 
Maurice Johnson, Esq., of Colchester. Further than 
this I have not been able to carry the descent of this 
manor and estate, but it must have been shortly after 
this date (1768) when Morant wrote that the estate 
passed into the hands of the De Hornes, continuing 
in this family until it was purchased by the present 
worthy and hospitable owner a few years since. I 
cannot find when the manor was extinguished, but it 
would appear about the time the De Hornes purchased 
it. Morant says, and in this he is copied by all subse- 
quent authors, Stanway Hall was once a stately struc- 
ture, raised out of the ruins of the old one by Sir John 
Swynnerton, but a great part of it was pulled down 
again by Captain Thomson, and reduced to its present 
condition. It had several large fish-ponds anda park. 
The warreners and bailiffs of the manor were formerly 
considerable persons. During very dry summers, on 
the west and east of the present house, a large number 
of foundations may be traced, remains of the first 
house, or of Swynnerton’s, removed by Thomson. At 
the west end of the garden wall, near the house, I 
have seen remains of the earlier house, or what I take 
to be remains of it—large stone walls running down 
nine or ten feet. These would be well worth ex- 
cavating. Morant (p. 190) says that in 1375 this 
manor was held of Sir Walter FitzWalter, Lord of 
Laxden, by the service of a pair of gilt spurs or six- 
pence, but he does not say anything about the pay- 
ment. We have been seeing Gryme’s Dyke : this was 
the boundary in that direction, and on it the repre- 
sentative of the Lord of Stanway had to meet the 
representative of the Lord of Lexden and do his 
homage and pay his fine on those occasions when it 
was due.” 

Mr. F. Chancellor and Mr. Hayward added a few 
remarks upon the architecture of the church, pointing 
out that the date would appear to be at the end of the 
fourteenth century, and that Morant was evidently 
mistaken in supposing that a south aisle had ever 
existed. Mr. Hayward testified to the care taken by 
the present owner (Mr. Moy) to prevent further 
crumbling of the ruined walls, and strongly urged that 
a considerable part of the ivy should be removed. 

A hearty vote of thanks was, on the motion of the 
secretary (Mr. Beaumont), passed to Mr. Laver for 
his admirable conductorship, and a resolution was also 
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passed directing the secretary to write to the various 
owners of the land comprised in Gryme’s Dyke, re- 
questing them to abstain as far as possible from 
excavating and destroying the relic. 
sao Fs 

BriTIsH RECORD SOcIETY.—The sixth annual meet- 
ing of this society was held on May 7, at the Heralds’ 
College, Queen Victoria Street. Lord Amherst, of 
Hackney, presided, and there were also present Mr. 
G. E. Cockayne (chairman of the council), and Mr. 
E. A. Fry (hon. secretary). From the report of the 
council, the adoption of which was moved by the 
chairman, it appears that a large amount of work has 
been printed during the past year in the “ Index 
Library,” the publication of the society. Fourteen 
volumes of calendars to various classes of records, 
such as wills, zxgudsttiones post mortem, ana other 
documents of value to genealogists or topographers 
have now been completed. The most important of 
these calendars is that of the wills in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, which, commencing in 1383, 
have been carried down to 1558, and will be con- 
tinued for a further period of twenty-five years. The 
number of subscribers to the society is upwards of two 
hundred. Mr. Cockayne having seconded the motion, 
the report was adopted. The Marquis of Bute was 
re-elected president, and the other officers, all of whom 
are honorary, were also re-elected. 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


THE GENTLEMEN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY—ENGLISH 
TopoGRAPHy. Part VII. Edited by G. L. 
Gomme, F.S.A. London: Eliot Stock. 

Mr. Gomme continues his useful and interesting 
labours by giving us in this votume topographical 
selections relative to Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Middlesex, and Monmouthshire. The contributions 
relative to the last of these counties are very slight. 
Leicestershire has various references to its historical 
associations in connection with our Civil Wars, and 
particularly with regard to the two ancient and power- 
ful families of Hastings and Manners. Lincolnshire 
is well represented in church heraldry and domestic 
architecture. A particular feature of the excerpts 
pertaining to Middlesex is the attention formerly paid 
to the rearing of foreign trees, such as mulberry-trees, 
cedars, tamarisks, pines, and weeping willows. It is 
said that the first mulberry-trees planted in England 
were those standing, in 1818, in the grounds of Sion 
House. The tamarisk was first planted in Fulham 
Palace Gardens in 1560, The first weeping-willow 
was planted at Twickenham early in the eighteenth 
century. 


There is not much folk-lore or special customs to 
delight the editor in this volume ; but the pageantry 
at Hinckley, Leicestershire, as described in 1787, 
seems worth quoting : 

‘* An ancient custom was revived last year in the 
tewn of Hinckley in Leicestershire, where formerly, 
at Whit Monday Fair, a large company of millers 
assembled from the adjacent villages, and formed, 
under proper decorations, a show in cavalcade, in 
order to amuse their country neighbours. ... I 
happened to be a spectator at the ‘renovelance’ last 
year, when to the old ceremony of riding many con- 
siderable improvements were made upon a more 
extensive and significant plan—several personages 
introduced that bore allusion to the manufacture, and 
were connected with the place. I was there again on 
Whit Monday, and observed that old Hugo, Baron 
de Grentesmaisnell, who made his first appearance 
last year in light and easy pasteboard armour, was 
this second time (in compliment to the stocking-frame) 
armed cap-d-pie in heavy sinker plate (a particular 
kind of plate-iron used in the stocking-frame), with 
pike and shield—on the latter the arms of the town. 
The representative Baron of Hinckley had the satis- 
faction of being accompanied by his lady, the Baroness 
Adeliza, habited in the true antique style, with steeple 
hat, ruff, points, mantle, etc., all in suitable colours, 
each riding on milk-white steeds properly caparisoned. 
They were preceded by the town banner, and two red 
streamers embroidered with their respective names. 
Several bands of music gave cheerful spirit to the 
pageant, but more particularly the Militia Band from 
Leicester. The frame-work knitters, wool- 
combers, butchers, carpenters, etc., had each their 
own flags, and rode in companies, bearing devices or 
allusions to their different trades. Two characters, 
well supported, were Bishop Blaise and his chaplain, 
who figured at the head of the wool-combers; in their 
train appeared a pretty, innocent young pair—a gentle 
shepherd and shepherdess, the latter carrying a young 
lamb, emblem of her little self more than of the trade. 
Some other little folks, well dressed, were mounted 
upon ponies, holding instruments, the marks of their 
fathers’ business, and ornamented with ribbons of all 
colours waving in the air.” 


es t+ F 


Rainy Days IN A LIBRARY. By Sir Herbert Max- 
well, M.P. London: Zi/iot Stock. 

This is a dainty, tasty-looking little volume, and its 
contents, on perusal, fully bear out the promises of its 
attractive appearance. The idea of the book is ‘‘a 
quiet room, streaming panes, a sea-coal fire chirping 
and twinkling sympathetically, and a few book- 
shelves,” and there, as the literary baronet says, ‘‘it 
is your own fault if you miss felicity.” The charm, 
he adds, of a country-house library consists of the 
chances it offers. There are no forbidding formalities 
or stiff classifications, no chilling severance between 
natural history and ée//es /ettres ; you are as likely to 
pull out an eighteenth-century dramatist as a treatise 
upon local agriculture. Sir Herbert Maxwell imagines 
thirteen of such wet days in a country library, and 
writes on each day a charming, bright little essay on 
an unusual book. The following is the list: ‘‘ Adam 
Petrie’s Rules,” “ Baldassare’s Perfect Courtier,” “ The 
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Oldest Sporting Journal,” ‘‘ Firmilian,” ‘ Bulwer’s 
Artificial Changeling,” ‘‘ Hayward’s Art of Dining,” 
‘-Jonston’s Wonders,” ** St. John’s Highland Sport,” 
**Tallemant des Réaux,” ‘‘ Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament,” “Captain Topham’s Letters,” “ Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials ” and ‘‘ Blaeu’s Atlas.” 

Each of these brief chapters is, in the old-fashioned 
sense of the word, entertaining, and withal containing 
much that is original. The book opens well with an 
account of Petrie’s Rules of Good Deportment, which 
was printed at Edinburgh in 1720. ‘‘A Gentleman 
ought not to run or walk fast in the Streets, lest he be 
suspected of going a Message ; nor ought his Pace to 
be too slow ; nor must he take large Steps, nor too 
stiff and stately, nor lift his Legs too high, nor stamp 
hard on the Ground ; neither must he swing his Arms 
backward and forward, nor must he carry his Knees 
too close, nor must he go wagging his Breech, nor with 
his feet in a straight line, but with the Inside of his 
Feet a little out ; nor with his Eyes looking down, 
nor too much elevated, nor looking hither and thither, 
but with a sedate Countenance.” 


& & 


LEGENDS OF FLORENCE. By Charles Godfrey 
Leland. Second series. . London: David Nutt. 
We offer a cordial welcome to Mr. Leland’s second 
series of Florence legends that he has collected from 
the people, and retold in his own sympathetic and 
breezy way. It is a fascinating collection of quaint 
tales and legends, not infrequently pregnant with deep 
teaching, whilst Mr. Leland’s charming and humorous 
style renders them one and all pleasant reading. 
There is not a dull page from cover to cover. ‘* The 
Ghostly Smith [Lo Spirito Manescalco], or how 
Santa Croce got its Name,” is a good specimen. In 
days of yore a good friar, who was also a great artist 
in metal, prayed every morning that he might that 
day do some good to someone. One night when 
travelling late through a gloomy wood, he heard far 
off the regular strokes of a hammer on metal. Think- 
ing it was some blacksmith at work, he made for the 
sound, hoping to find a night’s lodging. After much 
rough travelling over stumps and through thickets, he 
saw a light, and came to a forge. ‘‘ There... he 
saw busily working a man who was very terrible to 
behold-—yea, who seemed as if suffering awful agony. 
His face was pale as wax, his eyes glared like those of 
a spirit. He was hammering at a large iron crucifix, 
and with every blow he uttered a groan. ‘What art 
thou doing, in the name of God?’ asked the friar. 
‘I am a poor soul condemned to work night and day 
on this crucifix,’ was the reply. ‘I was once a great 
artist in metal, and far too proud of my skill. Now, 
it came to pass that I began to make this crucifix, 
which I declared should be my greatest work. And 
when Good Friday came, everyone said to me that I 
must stop working, but I replied: ‘‘ Be it Friday 
good or bad— Venerdi santo 0 non santo—Vll not stop 
working till this work is done !” 
‘© When lo! I heard a voice, which said: ** Thou 
shalt indeed labour at the crucifix, and know no rest, 
‘until one shall come who is more expert than thou 
art !” 
“* Now three hundred years have passed, and I 
work without rest or peace, and my great skill has 








become my misery and prolongs my penance. For 
many have come to strive with me, but none my 
equals. And what makes it worse for me is that in 
these latter days men no longer work in metal with 
such art as we had in our time.’ 

“Then the good friar asked leave to try, and he 
began to work, and at the same time to pray to 
St. Eloi. The results were marvellous, The forge 
fire glowed bright as gold; the strokes of the friar 
produced the most beautiful workmanship; and the 
goblins of the forest gathered in awe around the great 
metal crucifix as it assumed a lifelike shape. At last 
the friar paused in his breathless task, and said: 
‘E finito!—'tis done!’ ‘ Yes,’ gasped the astounded 
ghostly smith, ‘it is more beautiful than aught I could 
ever have done. Now Iam at rest.’ Saying this, he 
fell to dust, and from the dust rose a spirit of light 
which flew up to heaven.” 

So the smith was at peace, and the friar, thanking 
God for permitting him to do that day one good work, 
went his way with the great crucifix, which he 
deposited in the church of Santa Croce, in Florence, 
where it is still to be seen, and from which the church 


took its name. 
& & 


A PERAMBULATION OF THE ANCIENT AND ROYAL 
Forest OF DarTMOOR, ETC. By Samuel 
Rowe, M.A. Third edition. Edited and cor- 
rected by J. Brooking Rowe, F.S.A. Exeter: 
James G. Cummin. Large 8vo., cloth, pp. xii, 

16. 

The Perambulation of Dartmoor is a very well- 
known work, and one which has long been held in 
high and deserved esteem. Two editions have been 
issued. The first, and original edition of the work, 
was published in 1848. It has long been out of print. 
In 1856 appeared a second edition, inferior, however, 
in some respects to the first. This, too, is rarely to 
be met with. There was, therefore, every justification 
for the publication of a third edition, and Mr. J. 
Brooking Rowe (a descendant of the author) has taken 
the opportunity of revising the book throughout, and 
of adding to it. Without rewriting the book, the new 
edition has been brought into line with the results of 
modern research, and is largely increased in bulk. 
The revision was not by any means an easy task, but 
the editor has done the work with great judgment 
and marked success. The chief difficulty, of course, 
was in regard to the statements made by the author 
fifty years or so ago on such matters as the Druids. 
Where such statements were certainly erroneous they 
have been corrected, and where doubtful Mr. Brooking 
Rowe has added notes of caution in accepting them. 
This was really the only way in which to deal with 
the matter, for our knowledge to-day is by no means 
perfect, and until more has been definitely ascertained, 
we are, ourselves, to use Mr. Rowe’s expression, con- 
strained to ‘‘ walk warily.” A few years ago the idea 
that there ever were such persons as Druids was scoffed 
at by certain writers, who wished to show themselves 
as in the forefront of archeological knowledge in 
these matters. Now, people are beginning to admit 
not only that there once were Druids, but that some 
of the unexplained puzzles regarding megalithic anti- 
quities may have had something to do with them after 
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all. Mr. Brooking Rowe puts this very well in the 
‘‘ Editor’s Preface” at the beginning of the book, 
where he summarizes the present state of our know- 
ledge (and our ignorance) as to these things. The 
new edition of the ‘* Perambulation” contains some 
twenty sections or chapters. The first four of these 
deal with the extent of the moor, the early inhabi- 
tants, monumental relics, and the huts, forts, roads, 
etc. The ‘‘ Perambulation ” proper begins with the 
fifth chapter, and is continued through the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth chapters. With the ninth chapter 
begins the modern addition to the new edition, and 
we have in succession a series of valuable chapters on 
the natural history and archeology of the district 
comprised in the moor, and its confines. For some 
of the sections dealing with geology, petrology, botany, 
wild quadrupeds, etc., Mr. Brooking Rowe has secured 
the assistance of those who have made those particular 
subjects their special study, more particularly Mr. W, 
A. E. Ussher, Mr. R. N. Worth, and Mr. Francis 
Bent. While, in regard to the antiquarian portion, 
he has received help from Mr. Sabine Baring-Gould, 
Mr. R. Burnard, and others, Thus, combined with 
his own labours, an admirable book is the result, and 
one which will justly take its place among recognised 
topographical works of the highest order of merit, 
for accuracy and thoroughness of treatment. The 
many remarkable discoveries which have only been 
made quite recently in the hut circles, and elsewhere 
on the moors, are all fully described. It is a real 
pleasure to turn over the leaves of this excellent book 
and note the judicial care and accuracy, with which 
every statement appears to be made. Thisisas equally 
noticeable in the portions which deal with the natural 
history, as with those for which the editor is himself 
more directly responsible, and which relate to arche- 
ology and history. No doubt slips might be found 
here and there, and occasional statements which may 
be open to doubt, but in a volume of over 500 pages 
this is inevitable. We believe, however, that very 
few books will be found to be so trustworthy as this 
one. The editor deserves his full measure of praise 
for his revision of the older part, for the additions 
after p. 230, and for his general supervision of the 
whole. We must not omit a word of commendation 
for Mr. Widgery’s excellent illustrations, which add 
in no little measure to the attractiveness of the volume. 
It is, we need scarcely say, very nicely printed in 
clear type, and is well got up. The few photographic 
illustrations are not very successful, and might with 
advantage be exchanged for others. The volume is 
supplied with a full index, and there are several 
maps, 


& % 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE SUBSIDIES (1689). Edited by 
George Marshall. Paper, 8vo., pp. 137 Work- 
sop: Robert White. 

Mr. Marshall has done a useful piece of work by 
printing these copies of subsidies. They are, as he 
observes, of considerable interest, as they furnish 
information as to the population and property value of 
the parishes in Nottinghamshire at a period when no 
other sources of information on these points are avail- 
able, These subsidies were taken in pursuance of two 
Acts of Parliament in 1688, and, according to Mr. 
Marshall, no returns for any of the other counties are 
known to exist. 





This is certainly curious, but we suspect that 
diligent search would discover them somewhere or 
other. Meanwhile, the Nottinghamshire lists here 
printed must be taken as standing alone. We should 
like to ask one question, and that is, How is it that 
an important county like Nottinghamshire, alone of 
almost all English counties, possesses no local archzeo- 
logical or record society? Is it not time that steps 
were taken to remove so great a reproach? A book 
like this might well have> been issued under the 
auspices of a local society, had one existed. We need 
hardly add that it is admirably printed in clear type, 
has a full index, and is supplied with such explanatory 
notes as are needed. 





Short Wotes and 
Correspondence. 


— 
MANORIAL COURTS. 

In connection with manorial courts the following 
extract from the Yorkshire Herald of March 11 last 
seems worthy of record in the pages of the Amtiguary: 

‘* A MANORIAL CourRT ACTrION.—Robert Charles 
De Grey Vyner, of Fairfield, lord of the manor of 
Huntington-with-Earswick, and Henry Salmon and 
George Cass, farmers, Huntington, on behalf of the 
other tenants of the manor, sued John Rispin, farmer, 
Huntington, for £2, the amercement fixed at the 
November Manorial Court. Mr. D. Carter was for 
the plaintiffs, and Mr. W. Wilkinson for the defendant. 
Mr. Carter stated that this was an action brought by 
the lord of the manor and the two affeercrs for 
amercement duly affeered at the court of the manor 
held on November 1. The custom of the manor was 
that at the court held in the autumn of each year, the 
jury should personally view all the ditches in the 
manor, the court adjourning for this purpose. The 
court met again later in the day, and the ditches not 
found to be in proper condition were presented, and 
a period was fixed within which they had to be put 
right. In case the repairs were not made, the owners 
were amerced in certain fines, and if the repairs were 
subsequently found not to be properly done, the 
affeered amercement wasdue. Upon the first witness, 
Henry Walter Badger, steward of the court, being 
called, his Honour raised the point as to what were 
the duties and powers of the steward. Rather more 
than an hour was then spent in consulting various 
authorities as to the constitution and powers of the 
baronial court. His Honour held that as the fine 
was fixed before the defendant had an opportunity 
for doing the work, or for appealing against it, the 
custom was not a valid one, and he gave a verdict for 
the defendant, with costs. Leaye to appeal was 
refused, and a similar summons against Joseph 
Fletcher, milk dealer, 30, Cemetery Road, was 
withdrawn.” 





POITIERS SERVICE BOOKS, 1771. 
The following is a copy of the advertisement of the 
Poitiers service books referred to in the Antiquary 
for April. The date appears to be 1771, and the 
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publisher ‘* Jean-Felix Faulcon, Imprimeur du Mon- 
seigneur I’Eveque et du Clergé, Place & vis-a-vis 
Notre-Dame-la-Grande a Poitiers.” The bishop, Mgr. 
Matthieu Lucas de Beaupoil de St. Aulaire, was con- 
secrated to the see of Poitiers on May 13,1759. He during the last century, and that which preceded it. 























Ufages du Diocefe de Poitiers. 


Breviaire de Poitiers, 4. volumes i#-12. relieure 
ordinaire, en veau, jafpé, 15. “iv. 
Idem, veau, avec les belles Eftampes, fur les 

Deffeins du fameaux M. Gavelot, doré fur tranche, 
filets fur le plat, re/. de Paris, 20.4 4.f. 
Diurnal de Poitiers, in-18. ous prefe. 
Miffel de Poitiers, iv-fo/. relieure ordinaire, en veau, 
jafpé, 24. /. 








Idem, veau, doré fur tranche, filets fur le plat, 
relieure de Paris, 36. 2. 

Ordo, in-12. 8. 
Rituel de Poitiers, in-4°. veau, jafpé, 9. 1. 

Extrait dudit Rituel, vol. iz-12. Lh af 


Ordre des Sépultures, iz-12. broché of 
Grand Pfeautier pour les Chapitres, /olide relieure en 








truie, 50. 4, 
Petit Pfeautier pour les Paroiffes, veau, 30. 1. 
Antiphonaire pour les Chapitres, 2. vol. relieure en 

truie, 100, 1, 

Idem, pour les Paroiffes, veau, 30. 1. 
Graduel pour les Chapitres, 2. vol. rel. en truie, 100. /. 
Idem, pour les Paroiffes, veau, 30. 2. 


Tous ces Grands Livres, ferrés, coétent 12. liv. de 
plus par volume. 


Proceffional de Poitiers, in-8°., en Mars. 6. /. 
L’Eucologe, ov Livre d’Eglife, Latin, iz-12. relieure 
ordinaire, ie 26.5 
Heures, in-12. Lat. Frang. avec l’Office de la Vierge, 
rel, ordin. s.£ 30,/. 
Semaine Sainte, iz-18. Lat. rel. ord. LL as 
Idem, Lat. Frang. in-12, rel. ord, af 385 








Idem, in-18. Lat. Frang. fous preffe. 

Les Perfonnes attachées aux Prieres qui font dans 
la Journée du Chrétien, trouveront ce Livre a l’ufage 
du Diocefe de Poitiers, en Latin, ‘v-24. relieure or- 





dinaire, 1.4. 10./. 
Idem, Lat. Frang. in-18, a2 

—— Idem, Gros caraétere, Lat. Frang. iz-12. de 
944 pages, 34 


On a des Breviaires, Miffels, & de toutes les efpe- 
ces d’Heures & Journées du Chrétien, reliés en mar- 
roquin ; mais comme cette efpece de relieure augmente 
tous les jours, & principalement la belle de la Veuve 
la Ferré de Paris, on ne peut en fixer les prix. 








died in exile at Fribourg, in Switzerland, during the 
Revolvtion, in the month of March, 1798. 
every diocese in France, even the smallest and least 
important, similar series of service books were issued 
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THE PROPOSED NEW PEAL OF BELLS AT 
ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. 

The following letter has been addressed to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, in 
connection with the proposal to recast the existing 
bells. We are glad to say that the letter has borne 
fruit, and that the old bells will not be destroyed. 

Council Room, 
7, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
March 11, 1896, 

Very Rev. DEAR SIR, 

The attention of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland has been drawn to 
the announcement that a new peal of bells has been 
offered to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

The Council desires to express a hope that a course 
which has—lamentably for Archzeologists—obtained 
throughout the Kingdom at many English and Irish 
Churches in past centuries, will not be followed in 
Dublin: namely, that the provision of a new and 
finer peal should of necessity be signalized by the 
sacrifice of older and perhaps historic bells in the 
melting-pot. 

The Council does not deprecate the idea that the 
year 1896 should be signalized by the gift of a heavier 
and finer peal to St. Patrick’s, which would be more 
worthy of it than a preceding one, but this should not 
involve the destruction of old bells of great interest to 
the Archzologist, and hallowed by many memories. 

Dublin has suffered too often in the past in the dis- 
appearance of many ancient bells from its belfries, 
owing to the sordid economy of turning the mere 
metal into money, to afford the loss of any bell from 
the ancient peal of St. Patrick’s ; whether of those 
dating from 1670, with their quaint inscriptions and 
historic value, or even those historic in their epoch 
of 1864, being a record of the notable restoration of 
the Cathedral by a citizen of Dublin at that time. 

The Council earnestly desires to enlist the good 
offices of the Dean in this matter, and would pray him 
to plead with the Chapter and Cathedral Board for 
the preservation of these old bells, and to retain them 
in their ancient home. 

The Council is advised that the great Tower would 
be capable of hanging both a greater and finer peal 
and the ancient one; and the latter not as a silent 
peal, but to be heard at times by those who may 
attach great interest to their historic survival and 
associations, and desire that they should remain as an 
abiding record of the past. 

I am, Very Rev. Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT COCHRANE, 
Hon. Sec., Royal Soc, Ant., Ireland. 
To the Very Rev. 
The Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin. 





THE LINCOLN CITY WAITS, ETC., 1564. 

The following list of stage properties connected 
with an old mystery play, as well as the words of a 
Christmas poem, spoken by the three waits of the city 
of Lincoln, are both taken from the eighth part of the 
Fourteenth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission : 





1564, July.—‘‘ A note of the perti. . . . the pro 
perties of the staige . . . . played in the moneth of 
July anno sexto regni reginz Elizabethz, &c., in the 
tyme of the mayoralty of Richard Carter, whiche play 
was then played in Brodgaite in the seid citye, and it 
was of the storye of Tobias in the Old Testament.” 
“First, hell mouth, with a 

neither chap lying at Mr. Norton’s 
Item, a prison with a cover-}- house in the tenure 


yng of William Smart 
Item, Sara[’s] chambre 
Item, a greate idoll with a clubb ) 


Item, a tombe with a coveryng 

Item, the citie of Jerusalem with towers 
and pynacles 

Item, the citie of Raiges with towers] remanyng 


and pynacles in Saynt 
Item, the citie of Nynyvye Swythunes 
Item, the Kyng’s palace of Nynyve churche 


Item, olde Tobyes house 

Item, the Isralytes house and the neigh- 
bures house 

Item, the Kyngs palace at Laches J 

Item, a fyrmament with a fierye clowde anda duble 
clowde, in the custodye of Thomas Fulbeck, 
alderman.” 


In Vol. IV. of the city Records is the following 
curious Christmas poem, spoken or sung by the three 
city waits [representatives, by their title of Senators, 
of the Three Wise Men ?] as a warning beforehand for 
the right keeping of Christmas time, a ceremony called 
‘*Crying Christmas.” The leaf is headed ‘** Anno xxv. 
Officii Willelmi Hynde communis clerici civitatis 
Lincoln,” #.¢., 1565, as appears from the heading of 
the first leaf of the Register itself. 





‘© The first Senatour. 
The Maker allmyghtye, the grounde of alle grace, 
Save this congregation that be here present, 
And bryng them all to the celestyall place 
That with pacyens wyll here the effect of our intent. 


The second Senatour. 


Oure intent and purpose is auncyent customes to 
declare 

That haue ben vsed in this citie manye yeres ago, 

And nowe for to breake them we wysshe ye schuld 
beware, 

For ther be grevous ponysshment for them yt wyll do 
soe. 

The thurd Senatour. 

At the tyme of Cristmas myrthe hath ben made 

Throughout all nacyons of the Crystiane faith, 

And styll so to keip it ye nede not be affrayde, 

For then was our Savyour bourn as the Scripture 
saith. 

The first Senatour. 

At that tyme saith Saynt Johne appeared our perfight 
lyght 

And the Saveyour of all the world y* faithfully trust 
in hym. 

Saynt Luke in ye second chapitour declaryng his 
strength and myght, 

Therfore at that tyme to be merye we wyssh ye schuld 


begyn. 
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The second Senatour. 


The Aungelles with myrthe the schepperdes did obey, 

When they song Gloria in excelsis in tuynes mysty- 
call, 

The byrdes wt solemnytye song on every spray, 

And the beastes for joye made reverence in there stall. 


The thurd Senatour. 


Therfore wt a contrite hart let hus be merye all 
Havyng a stedfast faith and a love most amyable, 
Disdaynyng no man of power greate nor small, 
For a crewell oppressour is nothyng commendable. 


The furst Senatour. 


Whatsoeuer oppressor wyll be cruelle and not merye 
make 

Schal be sore fettered in a dongion full deip 

Wherin is todes and miteis wt many a gret snayk, 

That place is so dark you schall not se your fete. 


Second Senatour. 


Therfore Crystmas myrth I wold ye schuld esteme, 

And to feare God and schewe ye deides of charyty 
boithe man and wyff, 

Orelles the people wyll assemble wt weapons scherpe 
and keene, 

Wherfore it wyll not prevaile to make any stryff. 


Thurd Senatour. 


Bycause that holye tyme all good people do prepare 
Aswell kynges and quenes that is of most noble byrthe, 
As also dukes, erles and lordes royally wyll faire, 
And spend the tyme of Crystmas wt joye and myrthe. 


The first Senatour. 


Forsomuch as all degrees within thisr...... 

Do hyghly esteym the tyme of Cry..... 

To breke yt honourable custom I woldnoneto..... 

But spend ye tyme in hearyng and folowyng Gods 
word. 


Second Senatour, 


That is the cheiff cause hither we were sent 

To gyve the people warnyng to have all things per- 
fightly, 

For they that do not breakyth M‘ Mayours comaunde- 
ment 

And accordyng to the order ponysshed must they be. 


Thurd Senatour. 


Therfore endevour your selffes to have all thinges well, 

That no default be found neyther of riche nor pore 

But at that tyme help your neighbures as S. James 
doth [tell ?] 

Refresshyng the pouertye yt cummyth to ye dore, 


First Senatour. 
Breiffly we have declared theffect of our mynd 
And I do not doubt but you wyll have it in remem- 


braynce, 
One neighbour to another I wyssh ye schuld be 


kynde, 
For ye tyme doith so spend nedes we must goo fro[m 

hence ?] 

The Second Senatour. 

Here we cannot tary, the tyme passith...... 
This mortall worlde is but van[ity]...... 
All magistrates and rulers we wold ye sch[uld]..... 
Walkyng in your. ..... 


The [thurd Senatour]. 


The eternall Lord haue...... 
Unto other places...... 
Power vpon youth...... 


He yt all thynges...... 
Amen.” 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS, 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.—- Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











